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How Liberals Can Win 2 


IBERAL Christianity will never win the day V 
Es merely because it is intelligent but because, 


being intelligent, it proves able in this new 
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generation to inspire ardent faith in God, open men’s 


lives to His sustaining companionship, make Christ 


TM 


and all that he stands for the burning center of im- 


agination and devotion, release men from the tyranny 


of fear, sickness, and sin, create robust, serviceable 


character, transform social, economic, international 


life, produce saints, martyrs, prophets, and apostles 
worthy to stand in the succession of those long 


acknowledged by the Church Universal. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Harper’s Magazine for March. 
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CONGRATULATIONS FOR DR. MER- 
RICK 


The National Laymen’s Committee 
has been receiving congratulations upon 
its good fortune in securing Dr. Merrick 
(a Congregational minister plus a Uni- 
versalist layman and also a high grade 
financial expert) to help local parishes 
build better financial fences. The com- 
mittee is proceeding on the theory that 
the denomination to do big work must get 
big quotas, and that parishes to raise big 
quotas must be strong spiritually and 
financially alike. 

Dr. Merrick has been getting congratu- 
lations too. The letters printed below 
show what two leading men think of him. 

The following is the letter of Dr. Arthur 
H. Wilde, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Boston University: 


My dear Frank: 


And why should you not make a. good 
Universalist? Is it not your policy to be 
all things to all men if by any means you 
may save some—possibly some churches 
from bankruptcy? Good work this ap- 
pointment committee did! Any man with 
your experience in church and out of it 
ought to be able to give churches points 
on finance. 

Schools need it, too. Why not include 
them in your office? ‘‘Consultant on 
school finance and church finance’ would 
not read half badly. When you come to 
this take me into partnership. 

I am sure you will find this new work 
congenial to you and helpfui to the church- 
es. On your way about the country you 
will find plenty of churches of other folds 
that need your service. Why not be- 
come an expert on church finance and 
write upon it? .I mean this seriously. 
Why is this not a promising field? School 
finance is becoming so. 


Sincerely, 
Wilde. 


The General Superintendent of the 
Boston and Maine, for the Rochester, 
N. H., District, Albert E. Kleeb, writes 
as follows: 


My dear F. W. M.: 


Congratulations! I just can’t help 
sending a line after seeing the fine write-up 
in my daily Post this a. m. with your 
likeness to guide me to it. 

What one man looks up to in another, 
and, instead of having to exaggerate, 
never can express fully enough to suit 
him, that’s what’s in me when I see your 
dear face or ever think about you. 

I’ll borrow no more trouble, or be foolish 
enough again to suppose that our estimate 
of each other shall be influenced by the 
material things in the world. May you 
grow in success until all will know what 


some of us always have known. It’s in 
you and must find expression. 
As ever, 
Albert. 


THE MINISTRY 
Letters from Tufts College 


One of the various equivalent ways of 
defining the ministry reveals it as that 
force which may counteract the dull 
leveling of life under mechanical influences. 
It is the business of ministers to get people 
to do things for themselves, or, more 
particularly, of themselves. Values must 
be rediscovered if life is to retain any 
meaning, and the universally applicable 
means is expression through religion. 
Living as art must end in the realization 
of that divinity which is essential man, 
relating the process of humanity to the 
eesmic process. These are the condi- 
tions fcr the “(Ccmmonwealth of Gad,” 
and the ministry shall deliver them. 

Howard D. Spoeri. 


There is a distinction between what, 
theoretically, the minister should be and 
what under present conditions he must be. 
The principal task of the minister, to my 
way of thinking, should be the deepening 
and enriching of the life of his people. 
Any form of activity which tends to make 
people more appreciative of the various 
aspects of life to make them think more 
deeply on the big issues cf our existence, 
and to strive together with other people 
for the good of the group or of the whole, 
should lie within the jurisdiction of the 
minister. His task, ultimately, is a spirit- 
ual one. 

Tracy M. Pullman. 


Somewhere within me and somehow 
there is the instinct which unites my wel- 
fare with the welfare of the common lot. 
That whatever is the destiny of my ego, 
that whatever is the destiny of humanity, 
these two are identical. Whatsoever 
affects me must also affect that which 
lies without me. This inbred intuition, 
this result of rational reasoning, is in- 
escapable. It confronts me. Could it 
be possible that this is the product of 
blind, brute force, that by necessity, 
by some decree of the gods, I am made a 
link in a mighty chain, unable to break 
away and defy it? What if it is or is not? 
He is free who says, “That which I must 
do I will choose to do.” 

Knowing, believing, that the trend of 
the world is toward the emancipation of 
the unhappy, the sick, the destitute, the 
limitations, the definitions, of this belief 
make change inevitable. This trend 
then, becomes, to me, a necessity, as sure 
as the night follows the day.. To deny 
this, to defy this inevitablity, is to tie 
myself to the transient, to the past, the 
defeated. To clasp to the other with 
hoops of steel is to attempt the life eter- 
nal. 
to do.” 

The ministry is net the only position in 
the world of men which will permit me 
to fulfil my will. But with certain abilities, 
with certain inabilities, with certain 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution fer %in. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


BACK ON THE COURSE 


OR a day and a night the country held its breath, 
while the S. S. Mauretania, queen of the seas, 
put all her great speed into a race with death 

for the lives of twenty-eight men on the freighter 
Laleham, bound from Newport News to Ipswich, 
England. All the elements were present for a dramatic 
story. A storm was raging. The freighter was al- 
most on her beam ends, water in her bunkers and 
gaining in her hold. The Mauretania is not only 
the fastest liner afloat, but is commanded by Rostron, 
the gallant officer who rushed the Carpathia full 
speed at night through the icebergs to save the sur- 
vivors of the Titanic. Then interest suddenly sub- 
sided. The Mauretania sent a wireless that the 
twenty-eight men had been taken off by the British 
tanker Shirvan before she reached the spot, and that 
she had resumed her course at 7 p. m. 

There are many tankers and many tramps of the 
seven seas which never get into print. Even the name 
of this tanker may not be remembered until she gets 
to port. But the Shirvan will have the twenty-eight 
men safe and sound. And the Mauretania will not 
be followed with such interest as she pushes her way 
through storm and sunshine “back on the course.” 
But the greater number of heroic services are per- 
formed by obscure tankers and by obscure individuals. 
_ And there is a daily, hourly heroism, all the greater, 
because absolutely unconscious, in the work on liners 
and in individual careers, ‘‘back on the course.”’ 

* * 


BARNES OF SMITH ATTACKS THE CLERGY 


ROF. HARRY ELMER BARNES of Smith 
College either is an unfortunate individual in 
having his remarks garbled and distorted, or 

he has been saying some foolish things at School- 
~ men’s Week, University of Pennsylvania. The usual- 
ly reliable Associated Press quotes him as saying: 
“The principal leaders of the war cult are the clergy. 
In the ethical and theological fields we have the dogma 
that war is exalting to man; that it brings out his 
finest and highest spiritual qualities. In the last 
war the clergy on both sides were, with few excep- 
tions, the most bloodthirsty advocates of war.” 
This, if accurately reported, is about as shallow 
s some of the attacks Robert G. Ingersoll used to 
.make on religion. One reason why we think that 
Professor Barnes does not know what he is talking 


Editorial 


about lies in the amount of propaganda the militarist 
forces are sending to the churches of the country. 
They know who are the real enemies of war. They 
are much disturbed by the resolutions of the various 
great church organizations on this subject in the last 
two or three years. We are quite aware of the fact 
that men of the type of Professor Barnes sneer at all 
such resolutions as meaningless, but again they show 
their superficiality. There are many resolutions which 
are “scraps of paper’ and many others on which the 
results of Presidential elections turn. Though what 
we say is vastly less important than what we do, it 
paves the way for what we do. 

Christian people as a whole will agree with 
Professor Barnes that there is a war cult, and that 
foolish talk about national honor which must be 
vindicated and the orations of “professional patri- 
ots” aid in its growth. They will agree-also that 
“baseless dogmas spouted indiscriminately ,by some 
teachers of history and social science without regard 
to facts,’ and by some editors and preachers, are a 
prolific cause of war. 

They will be willing to take his judgment that 
history teachers as a whole are not as great sinners as 
newspaper editors and preachers. But they are 
convinced that any general attack on Christian 
churches as to their attitude on war can not be suc- 
cessfully defended. The fire-eating clergy, the cow- 
ardly clergy, do not represent the rank and file. 


* * 


THE TIDE RUNNING STRONG IN FLORIDA 


HE tide is running strong in Florida. New 
church organizations are under way at Lake- 
land and Clearwater. New church buildings 

are planned for Miami, St. Petersburg and Tarpon 
Springs. Preliminary steps are being taken for our 
entry into Tampa, the great gulf port on the west 
coast. 

At Miami the church has been given three lots 
in the new University Section of Miami, the market 
value of which is $37,500, on the condition that a 
structure shall be erected thereon worth $50,000, 
and that the plans for the church shall harmonize 
with the general architectural plan of the community. 
This location is between the present business center 
of Miami and the beautiful residence city of Coral 
Gables. The new fast line from Miami proper and 
Coral Gables passes close by. The university now 
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being organized already has more than seven million 
dollars pledged to its support. 

The church site at Tarpon Springs also is in a new 
development, as described in a recent issue of the 
Leader. 

The site at St. Petersburg is in a section of the 
city already built up with attractive bungalows, and 
close to two of the main boulevards. 

About the whole situation in Florida there is a 
new optimism, and a spirit of aggressiveness. Under 
Dr. Bishop, the Superintendent, backed by ministers 
like Butler and Richards and the others, and far- 
sighted, courageous laymen in all these communities, 
our church will move with the forces operating and 
help direct them to nobler ends. 

We seek new and better machinery for larger 
and better service. 

What men like Bishop recommend who are on the 
spot we recommend. 

Even if the worst predictions of the worst croakers 
should come true, if the Florida boom should burst 
over night, if new churches should be stranded out 
in the woods (which we do not believe for a moment 
will happen), we had rather smash trying gloriously 
than peter out in a corner. When men want to try 
something daring—let us give them help and cheer. 

* * 


OUR POLICY IN JAPAN 


E commend to the attention of Universalists 
and all other Christians the statement of 
policy adopted by the Board of Foreign 

Missions of the Universalist Church on September 25, 
1925. If the statement found its way into print at all 
little attention was paid to it. 

First the purpose: 


We as a church have our workers and equipment 
in Japan for no selfish or sectarian purpose. We are 
at work through our Mission for the good of the Japan- 
ese people, as well as for the good of humanity. Our 
primary objective is not to build a strong organization 
for its own sake but to help establish, so far as we are 
able, the Kingdom of God on earth, and particularly in 
Japan. Our motive is predominantly one of good will. 
In the spirit of Jesus, we seek to inculcate his spirit 
into the lives of the people of Japan. 


Thus at one stroke our Board cuts through a 
difficulty which Foreign Mission Boards of many 
churches have been facing for years. Sectarianism 
in Japan is coming to an end. The Japanese simply 
are not interested init. The Japanese world long since 
has moved on past it. Christianity as a system of 
doctrine is coming to an end. The Japanese will 
have none of it. If it has great thoughts that can 
stand the test of examination and survive in compe- 
tition with or in co-operation with great thoughts of 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Shintoism, Mohammedan- 
ism, that Christianity will have a permanent place 
in Japan. The Japanese are untrammeled by fetters. 
They are open-minded and looking for the best. 


The building of a church as such does not interest » 


the Japanese people. Our Board of Foreign Missions 
goes straight to the heart of the matter. We are not 
in Japan, they way, “for a selfish or sectarian purpose. 
We are here to serve.” 

The instrumentality through which we work is 


the Universalist Church. The Board says so frankly 
to the Japanese. The Universalist Church—and its 
affiliated organizations—gives us our men and our 
money. Take note, you Japanese brothers and sisters 
of ours, that it is a church and has to be run as such, 
but it is a church trying to work as Jesus, the Great 
Master, worked—to spend and be spent, to disregard 
reward, to lose its life, if necessary, to find a larger, 
better life. It is an agency—not the end. The 
building of a great Japanese nation full of the spirit 
of Christ is the end. : 

The method—why, bless you—what can we say 
about method over here, other than that which the 
Board says: Take a large discretionary power we give 
you, adapt yourself to the community where you 
are, to opportunities as they arise—and nowhere 
in the world do more new kinds of opportunities 
quickly arise than in Japan. An unimaginative mis- 
sionary wedded to traditional methods may do harm, 
if not by opposing then by failing to jump quickly 
into a breach. 

We must be prepared to hear new things, get 
used to new methods, support as a church things in 
Japan which other groups support in the United 
States. We have a man at the head who has vision 
and courage. 

If we don’t undermine him by opposition as to 
method, if we don’t break his heart by failing to back 
him up, and if he holds fast to that same great pa- 
tience with vision which has characterized him thus 
far—he will go far and we will go far along the path 
of service. Moreover, we may under God serve the 
whole mission world and the whole Christian Church 
by showing how to do the things the times demand 
in a spirit of the most self-effacing Christianity. 

The exact text of the other clauses of the state- 
ment of policy of the Board follows: 


The Instrumentality 

It is by means of the organization which is known 
by the name—‘“‘Universalist Church.”” The end sought 
can not be attained unless effective means are at hand. 
The church and its affiliated organizations are indis- 
pensable in begetting the right spirit in the individual 
for right relations with other individuals, groups cf in- 
dividuals, and between the Japanese people and the 
peoples of the world. 

, The Method 

The methed, while necessarily varied, is neverthe- 
less inspirational, that the people reached may inculcate 
conceptions and ideals that lead naturally to the Chr’s- 
tian way of life. This places the emphasis upon teach- 
ing and living: the presentation of truth from the view- 
point of the Universalist Church and the Christian 
example of the missionary.’ While emphasizing all 
forms of “Social Service” it must necessarily be kept 
subordinate to the task of more immediate concern— 
the visualizing of that way of life which will itself issue 
in all good works. At the same time we recognize that 
the worker in the field, being more conversant with 
existing conditions, must necessarily have large dis- 
cretionary power. 

We hold that the ideal for missionary work in Japan 
and in other non-Christian countries is for churches of 
liberal faith to unite in an undenominational way so as. 
to avoid duplication of effort, the confusing of the mind 
of the convert and the division of forces which ought to 
be united. Until such a happy issue may be, it seems 
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wise for our missionaries not only zealously to empha- 

size that philosophy of life which is the distinguishing 

faith cf the Universalist Church, but to build up a 

strong church group to carry on the work at hand. 
Rene? 


MASSACHUSETTS MEN TURN OUT 


HE men of the Universalist churches in the 
Old Bay State have been holding a banquet 
every spring which has become an institution. 
It is the largest regular Universalist gathering of 
men held anywhere in the country. 

This year a former governor of Massachusetts, 

‘honored and beloved, John L. Bates, and Judge 
Robert W. Hill, chairman of the National Committee 
of Universalist Laymen, are the speakers. 

The good fellowship, the music, the speeches, and 
the size and importance of the occasion, make it 
memorable. This year will be no exception. 

An announcement appears in this issue. The 
important things to remember are that all Universalist 
men are invited and that it will be held this year at 
the City Club in Boston, at 6 p. m., Friday, April 23. 


* ** 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GANDHI 


E have had to take issue with Unity, of which 
John Haynes Holmes is the editor, in mat- 
ters of religion, and politics, and various 
other subjects. We never have questioned the 
honesty, ability and personal magnetism of the editor. 
Now we take pleasure in calling our readers’ attention 
to a real achievement of this journal of “freedom, 
fellowship and character in religion.’”’ Beginning 
April 5 Unity will publish serially the new auto- 
‘biography of Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian leader, 
entitled, ““The Story of My Experiments with Truth.” 
Unity offers a trial subscription for six months for 
one dollar, and may be addressed at Lincoln Center, 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago. 


* * 


MUSSOLINI A WORLD PORTENT 
NE of the most interesting lecturers on inter- 
national relations now on the platform is 8. K. 
Ratcliffe, and in a lecture on ‘Mussolini a 
World Portent,’’ before the Women’s City Club of 
Boston, March 29, he displayed to full advantage his 
remarkable breadth of knowledge, and clearness and 
ease of speech. 

On the personal side the world has seldom seen 
a greater reversal of fortunes than in the life of Mus- 
solini. A former Socialist, cast out by the trades 
unions of his country, an exile, eleven times in prison— 
he now is absolute dictator. He has wiped out the 
Free Masons, abolished every great free organ of 
opinion, and closed trades unions, including Catholic 
trades unions—all but the Fascist unions. 

The man of vacillating, uncertain mind, irresolute, 
undecided, in the old days, is the unchangeable iron- 
willed ruler of the nation. 

The wanderer in foreign countries now makes 
his iron hand felt in foreign countries. 

“There is no place in the modern state for lib- 
erty,” says Mussolini. “Liberty belongs to those 
infatuated peoples who draw their philosophy from 
the clouds. Those who want to share in the bless- 


ings of civilization must pay in the coin of personal 
freedom.” More emphatic even than these utterances 
are those about the modern world having had its 
fill of liberty, being sick of it, and Mussolini himself 
walking over the putrid coi:pse of liberty. ‘Duty, 
discipline, order,’”’ are the watchwords of the Fascist 
philosophy. 

In every European country, the Fascists have 
begun their organization. In the United States they 
have their sympathizers. : 

The Fascists arose, as Ratcliffe pointed out, to 
combat Bolshevists. One is a dictatorship of the 
laboring classes, the other is a dictatorship whose 
strength is in the middle classes. In reality there is 
no such thing as a “dictatorship of the proletariat,’ 
or of any large class of people. The strength of a 
dictatorship is that the power rests in a few men, 
generally one, two or three. 

Rich men in our country, groaning under heavy 
taxes, have been heard to cry out for a Mussolini. 
Some whose type of mind inclines them to distrust 
of laboring men, fear of socialists, belief in authority, 
faith in the army and navy as indispensable striking 
arms of the government, have been talking Fascism as 
a possible way out for us. 

We wonder what they think of Mussolini’s 
recent declaration that capital, labor, and banking, all 
must be brought under control of the state. 

In essence wherein does this differ from state 
Socialism? 

What do the people secretly coquetting with 
Fascism think about Mr. Ratecliffe’s assertion that, 
in spite of differences of origin, ‘‘in essence Bolshevism 
and Fascism are one?” 

“The dictatorship of Wascokint now is under 
fire in every land,” says Mr. Ratcliffe. 

Why not? Are we prepared to accept Musso- 
lini’s philosophy of freedom? 

If not, must we not be prepared to take a little 
pains to make that philosophy understood by our 
people? 

There is another responsibility resting on us 
that Mr. Ratcliffe drove home—in just a sentence— 
that those of us who believe in free government must 
make that government work. 

If parliaments and congresses can not be made to 
work a little better than our Congress and the French 
Parliament have been working in recent years, they 
will be a source of danger. The curse in each country 
is the curse of politicians—“‘men born for the uni- 
verse, who have narrowed their minds, and to party 
given up what was meant for mankind.” 

We must not exaggerate our failures, however, 
in parliamentary govenment, if faith is to be kept in 
such institutions. We must grapple with delays, log 
rolling and partisan hatreds, and if we can not end 
them extract some of their poison. 

Our free institutions will not run themselves. 
A free, patriotic, intelligent, independent-minded 
generation must take time to defend our institutions 
in the one way that counts—make them work eco- 
nomically, promptly, efficiently and with justice be- 
tween man and man. Running away from coal strike 
legislation to build political fences at home is one 
illustration of how not to do it. 
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Humanism’ 
Harold E. B. Speight 


P=6q|UR household of faith has chosen the method 
and been dedicated to the spirit of freedom. 
No central body and no group of churches 
remaining true to this chosen policy can 
ever invoke any authority or discipline to control the 
teaching or the worship of any one church. So pre- 
cious is that freedom to us all, so important do we 
regard it, that many of us would vigorously resist 
any violation of it in the treatment of those from whom 
we were most completely sundered in theology. But 
those of us who feel that the teaching which is charac- 
teristic of the movement calling itself ‘“humanism’’ 
is to be deplored, are, for the very reason that we 
claim and respect freedom for all, all the more clearly 
challenged to present our own point of view and to 
let it be known that we have as much right to be 
regarded as representatives of the liberal position as 
those who are at present appearing before the public 
as its most advanced spokesmen. 

Hitherto we have lacked any clear statement of 
the position taken up by the humanist. He has 
represented a general trend, an attitude, rather than 
any systematic interpretation of life and of religious 
ideas. But the Christean Register has lately done us 
the service of securing a clear, comprehensive, and 
definite statement regarding humanism by one who 
is a leading exponent of this supposedly new position. 
Now, at last, we can see whether there are good 
reasons for abandoning those ideas upon which Chris- 
tianity has rested. 

Before I refer in detail to this statement, let me 
say that I respect and honor the sincerity and the 
fine ethical purpose of the ministers who are support- 
ing this movement. They feel that their interpreta- 
tion of life gives a new sacredness to human per- 
sonality, and that if their religion were generally ac- 
cepted human life would no longer be regarded cheaply 
or exploited selfishly. If humanity, they believe, were 
accepted as the object of our religious aspirations, 
we should then “consider ourselves channels through 
which the divine life of humanity flows, and recog- 
nize our mission to purify the stream as it passes 
through us, realizing that the manner in which we 
give expression to this spirit will largely determine 
the life of the future.’ In thinking of God as “‘an 
idealized and glorified humanity,’ in making this 
the object of* his worship and his service, the human- 
ist ean say that his religion “consists of a devoted at- 
tempt to realize through consecrated effort the 
gradual transformation of human life’’ into the like- 
ness of this idealized and glorified humanity which 
is his God. Now that position is quite consistent 
with, and indeed it seems to demand, a high ethical 
purpose. The question for us is not whether, holding 
these views, and with the help of these views, a man 
can serve his generation and make a contribution to 
morality, or even so live that future generations 


will be the better for his living; the question is whether : 


*A sermon preached in King’s Chapel, Bcston, Feb. 28, 
1926. 


this 7s religion, and whether it is so adequate for life 
that it can take the place of existing interpretations 
of religion. 

First of all, looking at this humanist’s statement, * 
let us see what he seems to regard as the advantages 
which humanism enjoys over that interpretation of 
life which is generally called Christian theism. 

“Christianity presupposes a certain type of God, 
and then considers man as a means towards realizing 
the purposes and desires of this Being.”’? The humanist 
goes on to suggest that this “‘certain type of God” 
in which Christianity has believed, is ‘“‘a personal 
creator and ruler outside of the universe, setting it in 
motion, directing its course, and shaping its develop- 
ment.” I can not find in his statement any indica- 
tion that he is aware that Christians have ever had 
a better thought of God than that! Apparently, when 
he sets up his humanism over against the Christian 
idea of God, he thinks that all Christians believe in 
God as an absentee landlord owning the universe but 
Himself located beyond its confines. He says that 
Christianity first presupposes this kind of God and 
then shows man how to obey the will, and how to 
accommodate himself to the desires, of this Being. 
Here we must take issue. . Christianity has never 
won the allegiance of any man by asking him to pre- 
suppose something and then infer his duty. Chris- 
tians have not preswpposed God; they believe that 
they have expertenced Him. And the records of Chris- 
tianity which have accounted for its continued spread | 
and for its influence in the world have not been the 
records of the inferences men have made from certain 
presuppositions; they have been the records of lives 
radically changed by the impact of a spiritual reality, 
making itself known as the cause and the life and the 
goal of the moral order. 

But we must take issue on another ground. 
While it is perfectly true that belief in God has for 
some people and in some ages been belief in ‘‘a personal 
creator and ruler outside of the universe, setting it in 
motion, directing its course, and shaping its develop- 
ment,’’ it is equally true that modern interpretations 
of the relation of God to the world can not be ade- 
quately described in such language. Some of the 
phrases the humanist uses when he gives us his idea 
of God we who are theists can also use. When he 
says, for instance, that humanism “enthrones deity 
in the human heart rather than above the stars,” 
when he says that it “teaches the doctrine of imma- 
nence, that God is in the universe, the world-spirit 
which pervades the totality of things,” we can borrow 
his language. We may wish to modify it by saying 
that we enthrone deity at once in the human heart 
and above the stars. We may even go so far as to say, 
with the humanist, that “this great world-spirit, so 
far as we know, finds its highest expression in human- 
ity, and it is therefore in humanity that we must look 
for the deepest manifestations of the divine.’ So far 
*The reference is to the article Humanism, by John H. 
Dietrich, in the Christian Register cf Feb. 18. 
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perhaps we can use his language because he is speak- 
ing of what we know, but the fact remains that men 
are incurably addicted to the habit of reaching out 
into the unknown, of projecting into the unknown 
ideas and wishes and hopes which are based upon 
what they do know. We take the most precious ma- 
terials we have and with them we build the walls of 
our ideal city; we picture the holy city, which we 
kviow to be not built with hands, and as we try to 
image it forth we say that its gates are of pearl and 
its streets are of gold. But this is not all; the witness 
of Christianity is this—and you can find it in the 
' recorded experience of Jesus, and Paul, and Augustine, 
and Wesley, and many others whose innermost ex- 
perience has been recorded for us on the printed page, 
you can hear it from the lips of men and women now 
living—that as man reaches out into that which is 
beyond the boundaries of the known he finds that 
he is met by something which comes to him from 
out the unknown. If he tries to tell what it is his 
language inevitably reveals the limitations of all 
speech. Inevitably he uses the language of evevy-day 
experience—unless he is a genius who can rise to 
poetry or other supreme art—and of cours? he only 
half tells what he has seen and heard. Especially 
when he looks back over a long course of experiences 
in which he has found God and tries to interpret these 
systematically, endeavoring to present his experience 
in a consistent system of ideas, forcing feeling into 
the limited channels of intelligence, describing the 
action of God in the same terms that he would use 
to describe his own behavior, he does injustice to the 
experience itself. The critical eye of the man who has 
not passed through a like experience can readily de- 
tect his inconsistencies, can point out the inadequacy 
of his arguments, can level at him the charge of mys- 
ticism; and it will seem as if he were demolished. 
And yet something in his testimony, whether written 
or spoken, will go on kindling in others a new con- 
fidence that there zs reality beyond what we can say 
we know, and that that reality has purposes which 
it is our highest privilege and joy to share. 

We can, then, apparently quite fairly ask whether 
this exponent of humanism has fairly stated the real 
claims of Christian thought, the actual thought of 
God which Christians hold without violating reason 
or repudiating what they know. Let us pass to 
what he offers in place of that which he repudiates. 
God for him is embodied not in any idealized in- 
dividual ruling the world from outside, but, he tells 
us, “In an idealized people in the world.” This is 
not a new theology. Without going very far back we 
can find an illustration in Auguste Comte, who not 
ouly identified God with humanity but worked out 
in great detail a so-called religious system and a rit- 
ual of worship in which the worshiper would express 
his adoration for this Supreme Being, for him none 
other than Humanity. Our humanist colleague tells 
us that ‘the only power that in any sense controls 
us is the collective will of humanity, and of that 
we are the creators.” 

Does any one seriously suggest that the collec- 
tive will of humanity has anything about it to con- 
strain our adoration, or even our obedience? Even 
the fact that I am one of the very many million 


creators of that collective will, which we must cemem- 
ber savages in Borneo and bootleggers in Boston are 
also helping to create, does not give it any claim upon 
my affection or respect. I am not so satisfied with 
my own part in creating it! To be perfectiy fair to 
our humanist I must point out that it is not mankind 
as at present constituted which he identifies with God. 
He interprets deity in terms of ‘“‘an idealized and 
glorified humanity.’’ Now the interesting thing is 
that when he tells us of his worship and service of this 
glorified humanity he is compelled td use language 
which carries with it many of the implications of 
Christian experience. He tells us that his religion 
is a “devoted attempt to realize through consecrated 
effort the gradual transformation of human life.” 
He adds that he would set up the ideal of a perfected 
humanity as his symbol of God. And so we are 
not really invited to worship the collective will of 
rvumanity. The humanist knows the depths of degra- 
dation and the vagaries of self-will which are defects 
in the collective will. No, it isa “glorified humanity’’ 
which he asks us to worship. 

Now among the definitions of the word “to 
glorify” is this: “‘to shed radiance or splendor on;’ 
another is “to exalt, to transform into something 
more splendid.” If Religion is to be consecrated 
effort for the gradual transformation of human life, 
this imphes a vision, a radiant ideal, of that which is 
more splendid than the present collective will of 
mankind. 

Is this ideal spun out of the inner consciousness 
of one man here and there? Is it a development en- 
tirely explained by what has gone before? Am I 
stirred to exalt truth by the experience of error? No! 
Error is after all very much more profitable and 
comfortable, and to exalt truth will cost me something, 
may cost me much, has cost some men their lives. 
Am I moved to seek the transformation of human 
life by the contemplation of human life? No! Things 
as they are would so often suit me better and serve me 
better than things as they would be if I and others 
brought about any such transformation. 

What is it that leads me to anything that can be 
called a “devoted attempt” or a “consecrated effort?” 
What justifies the subordination of my personal profit 
and pleasure for the sake of a “‘glorified humanity’’ 
that has no being and that only distant ages will see? 
Our humanist friend answers: “‘To feel that God, 
the mighty spirit of humanity, needs me, is to feel 
myself stirred to the uttermost depths of my being. 
To feel that I am a part of and a contributor to that 
God is to find myself lifted to the possibilities of 
purest and bravest life.” 

Now the Christian also hears the call of a God 
who needs him and will use him, and when he answers 
that call he too discovers hitherto unsuspected possi- 
bilities within himself; but the God who calls him is a 
God who already exists, not a God whom he is him- 
self helping to create; not a passionately desired but 
as yet unrealized human perfection, but a God who 
was and is and is to be. 

When the Christian uses such a phrase as ‘‘the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob” he is not endorsing the 
behavior or the theology of these patriarchs, who 
probably never existed as individuals; he is using a 
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symbol to suggest that the God he believes in was 
as real when man first named the Divine Power as he 
is to-day. When the Christian strives in his poor 
imagery to picture the multitude of every tribe and 
tongue who serve God in heaven he is not saying that 
God can be seen only in another world; he is sug- 
gesting as best he can that whatever may happen in 
the death of the body to the visible and tangible 
mechanisms through which our essential selves now 
express themselves, God will be as really apprehended 
by the emancipated spirit as He is now experienced, 
even that He will be known as we can not know Him 
now. 

If a gradual transformation of existing humanity, 
whose life is now so sadly marred and shadowed by 


strife and misery, by ignorance and by the inroads: 


of pestilence, if that is the goal of religion, there must 
be some standard by which the transformation may 
be tested and judged, otherwise we may find that 
humanity has changed not for the better but for the 
worse; there must be some direction, or we may find 
that we are traveling in a circle. For the Christian 
it is God who gives us a standard, and that standard 
has validity and authority for us just in proportion 
as we are sure that it is a standard higher than we 
should set for ourselves even at our best. For the 
humactist it is man that makes the standard. And by 
the way, this supposedly new interpretation constantly 
recalls the school of thought that flourished in ancient 
Greece, according to which ‘‘man is the measure of 
allthings.” The power that has produced the universe, 
we are told, until recently “pushed forward blindly, 
all unconscious of what its end might be; but at last 
in man it has assumed the proportions of conscious- 
ness’ —thus lightly does our humanist dispose of the 
entry of consciousness into the secene—“‘and henceforth 
will be consciously directed by humanity.” No miracle 
or marvel ever claimed by the supernaturalist can 
surpass the marvel of a blindly pushing impulse as- 
suming proportions of consciousness and then leaving 
its future in the hands of its own creatures! 

Forget for a moment these difficulties; suppose 
that we can be satisfied to take a transformed humanity 
as our goal, without asking too specifically what the 
transformation is to be, forget, if you can, that one 
man wants humanity so transformed that the normal 
dividends of industry shall be anywhere from fifteen 
to fifty per cent, while another wants it so transformed 
that eveiy one will work hard in return for a ticket 
entitling him to draw rations of food and uniform 
clothing from a common store—what, in the mean- 
time, of those fundamental, inescapable needs of 
human beings now living and engaged in this business 
of transforming humanity? The humanist tells us 
that we shall not live to see the glorified humanity 
whose service is his religion; we must be content with 
the thrill of preparing for it. But here in the mean- 
time is human sorrow and tragedy, and it enters the 
experience of all without distinction; it does not even 
pass by the doors of the man who is devotedly and 
with “consecrated effort’ trying to transform human 
life. When sorrow enters the heart there is not much 
in a “glorified humanity’’—which no one now living 
will ever see or share—to bring balm and comfort to 
the broken heart. 
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The enthusiasm for the service of humanity 
which the humanist tells us is his religion is, of course, 
nobly altruistic. The thought that we do not, can 
not, live unto ourselves alone, that every mistake we 
make will be communicated to our posterity and make 
it more difficult for them to find the way, while every 
virtue which we practise will likewise be transmitted 
to our children and will help ennoble and enrich their 
lives, is one which has disciplined some men and 
heartened others: It is a thought Christianity has 
reinforced. As Christianity broke down barriers of 
space and made any man in need my neighbor, so it 
also overreaches barriers of time and binds the genera- 
tions in a community of responsibility. But if the 
only real God is a humanity yet to be, we can only 
listen to the doom which the materialist pronounces 
on the universe. Life is a mere incident on the sur- 
face of a planet that is rapidly cooling in a solar sys- 
tem that is itself cooling as rapidly, according to 
Bertrand Russell and his school of thought. If in 
such a universe the highest satisfaction of one genera- 
tion is to prepare for the next, about the best we can 
say is that we of to-day are to make a bonfire at which 
the next generation can warm its hands, and it in 
turn will be fuel for the fires which will warm its 
successors. 

As contrasted with this whole humanistic in- 
terpretation some of us feel that we have to set forth 
and exalt the Christian thought of God, which took 
up into itself the noblest thought of Jewish prophets 
and psalmists and has received reinforcement from 
many sources through the centuries, including the 
reinforcement of modern science, which is far from 
materialistic in its latest developments and applica- 
tions. There is of course a Christian humanism. 
Christianity does find God in the soul of man: “‘Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” “‘God 
hath not left himself without a witness in each one 
of us.” “Ye are the temple of the living God.” ‘The 
Word was made flesh.” “If aman say, I love God, yet 
hateth his brother, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him? He who loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, can not love God whom he hath not seen.” 
But Christian thought has also preserved certain 
values which we are now asked to discard and re- 
pudiate. At our peril, I believe, and at the peril as 
well of those who come after, we repudiate and dis- 
card what Christian experience has cherished: first, 
the divine standard, “Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect;” then the promise, with its unmis- 
takable condition, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you;” then the certainty of divine aid 
and guidance, ‘Be not anxious how or what ye shall 
speak, for it is not ye that speak, but the spirit of 
the Father that speaketh in you;” then the assurance 
that life may be renewed in spite of sin and all its 
tragic consequences, ‘The father said, Bring forth 
quickly the best robe and put it on him, for this my 
son was dead and is alive again, was lost and is found,” 
“There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth;’’ and not least the assurance 
that there is a victory for the spirit over death: ‘‘Be- 
hold, He is risen, he is not here, why seek ye the living 
among the dead?” 
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Cruising Close By 


XXI A Doctor of Our County 


Johannes 


IN “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ Ian MacLaren 
#1 described the character of William MacLure, 
“A Doctor of the Old School’’—one of the 
mew} most moving and beautiful characters in 
modern literature. 

Drumtochty, where the doctor practised, eight 
miles by four, “lay in his hand.” Besides this there 
was “a glen behind, unknown to the world, which 
in the night time he visited at the risk of his life.” 

Ian MacLaren says of him: ‘‘He did his best for 
the need of every man, woman and child in this wild, 


straggling district, year in, year out, in the snow and > 


in the heat, in the dark and in the light, without rest 
and without holiday, for forty years.”’ 

To those who know country people, their needs 
and sorrows and joys, the emergencies which they 
confront far away from the quick help of the towns, 
the way they rally to help one another—the book is a 
little classic. There are many passages difficult to 
read without tears. 

Over and over again, I have read the story of the 
‘day that the feeders of the threshing mill caught 
young Burnbrae, when the doctor was far up the Glen, 
of what a ride he took to get there, of what tender 
consideration he showed for the mother, and what 
quick effective aid he rendered the boy. “It was 
michty tae see him come in tae the yard that day, 
neeburs,”’ said Jamie, the cynic, afterward; “‘the verra 
look o’ himwes victory.” All Jamie’s cynicism slipped 
off when he told of what the doctor did. 

He brought down the Queen’s own doctor for 
Tammas Mitchell’s wife and saved her, pledging his 
own credit for the hundred guinea fee, but the great 
city man was just as generous and tore up the check. 

He waged a mighty battle with the fever all 
night to save Saunders for his wife and bairns, after 
- another London doctor had declared he could not 
live out the night. 

These are some of the spectacular fights told in 
detail, but there was a succession of services he ren- 
dered all through the years—in child birth, in acci- 
dent, in the many ills that come to human flesh, 
even to people as tough and sturdy as the folk of 
Drumtochty. 

He was more than doctor—he was friend. And 
though he seldom could go to the “kirk,” he had a 
true man’s word of comfort and uplift for those sol- 
emn hours which he, like every other doctor, had to 
face. 

The final chapter of the book tells of ““The Doctor’s 
Last Journey.”’ There was nothing much the matter 
with him—just a touch of bronchitis, he said to Drum- 
sheugh, his old friend. ‘And a’ve hed a graund con- 
stitution,” he went on, “but a’m fair worn oot, 
Paitrick; that’s ma complaint, an’ it’s past curin’.” 

He asked Drumsheugh to read a bit of scripture, 
and when Drumsheugh started, ‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions,” the old doctor stopped 
him. It was a bonnie word, he said, and the old 


mother to whom he read it was a saint, but it was too 
good for him. 

“Shut the book and let it open itself,”” he went on, 
“and you will get a bit I’ve been reading every night 
for a month.” 

“Then Drumsheugh found the parable wherein 
our Master tells us what God thinks of a Pharisee 
and of a penitent sinner, till he came to the words: 

“And the publican standing afar off would not 
lift up so much as his eyes to heaven but smote upon 
his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. 

“ “That micht have been written for me, Pait- 
rick,’ said the dying man, ‘or any ither auld sinner 
that hes feenished his life an’ hes naething tae say 
for himsel’.’ ”’ 

He was buried just after the great snow storm. 
It seemed more fitting for William MacLure “than 
the summer time with its flowers and golden corn. 
He had not been a soft man, nor had he lived an easy 
life, and now he was to be laid to rest amid the austere 
majesty of winter, yet in the shining of the sun.” 

Shepherds from distant glens risked their lives in 
dangerous drifts to get to his funeral. Farmers and 
plowmen, the two ministers of the parish, Lord Kil- 
spindie the landlord—all of Drumtochty were there. 

And one of the most rigid of the theologians said 
that day in public that the words that should be writ- 
ten above his grave were from the Gospel: ‘“‘Come ye 
blessed of my Father . . . . I was sick and ye visited 
me.” : 

Murray Atwood, preaching in Washington on 
March 28, spoke of three things in one of Balzac’s 
novels, “Le Medecin de Campagne,” which could move 
the most flinty heart: A poor widow caring for four 
children who did not belong to her but whom she 
loved with a mother’s devotion, a soldier of the Na- 
poleonic wars, carrying on nobly although he was 
passed by when the Legion of Honor was given to 
less worthy men, and a country doctor showing un- 
swerving fidelity to duty in his remote valley. : 

We have just lost such a doctor up in our valley— 
Dr. Howard B. Bartholomew. The story of his life, 
and the circumstances of his illness and death, have 
deeply affected hundreds of people. And even some 
of us hundreds of miles away, who know what kind 
of man he was and what a work he has been doing, 
are filled with deep sorrow. 

Only forty years old, he worked himself out, so 
that when pneumonia struck him he succumbed within. 
a week. The other doctors of the town stood solidly- 
together fighting for his life, the specialists from the 
state capital, forty-five miles away, did all in their 
power, the devout village people prayed for his re- 
covery, but it could not be. His going affected the 
village and every remote hamlet and isolated farm 
for miles around. 

Back in 1889 when I was a boy of sixteen just out 
of high school, I went into the hills south of the vil- 
lage to teach school. The district was seven miles 
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away- I went up from home Monday mornings, and 
came back Friday nights. I was fond of walking and 
someiimes walked all the way. Ai siher times 2 
younzer brother would take me with the horse or 
buggy pert wey up the mountam, or come ito Meet Me. 
poe aagbeemiiees ma aS = ede 
Ss, owned by 2 merchant m Cobleskill, I afte 
waved to 2 Hit thre--yerrold boy—ihe som Gi 2 
jemant farmer. Xephem Bartholomew. who was just 
making a living on the ragged hillsades for his little 


the hilk 


a bilge oaekom dress, to whom a 
shepiaesd dog: wae cue ei: Gieak anal licens Geld ieee 
whom 2 foot passenger along the road was an event. 
Littl dxi I thmk that, when I finished my term of 
Giteen weeks, the Imes @ oor Ives Gre would cross 
agam, oc if they did cross that it would be more than 


2 voice or 2 hail m the darkness like ships that speak 


to each other in passing. 

Thirtyour years lnier. however, m the summer 
on 1923. when I cameback to the old home from a trip 
around the world, 1 i found the little boy of Greenbush 
Hill established as s our family physican, fichime for 
the fife of my dear mother. Father, who liked him, 
head callied deen ‘Sei wheats aeeee the Sek cael 
lest imess of fmther’s fe, and that fight had ended 
two weeks before I came home The baiile for 
ImMher welt on two monihs more. In thai time I saw 
he village about the second year of the World War, 
cand whey Ines wend 'pp-tlinaetaee ae ea He was 
able, devoted to his patients, tireless in watching over 
them, and moderate m his charges. He was modest 
im his expressions of opmion and, like the greatest 
men of the profession of metiseme. 5 eomiidence 
fully 2s much by what he did not know as by what he 
Gad know. Shallow pretemse may succeed with the 
thoughtless, but the thoughtful or even the average 
Iman and woman soon learn to doubt the ecutistical 

Having to keep some watch om this dociors 
career all summer, I was siruck by the sze of his 


woods.” But I noted the faces—the inquiring, anz- 
ious faces of little lads handicapped hopelessly for life 
unless this docior, who was 2s 2 god io them, eould 
give them 2 chance, farmers’ wives broken down under 
ther burden of work, old men with long gray beards 
for whom I thought nothime could be done but make 
ige 2 little caser for them as they went down the 
western slope. In the office, without an assistant, this 
man, Sil m the thirties, was grappime with this 
Inountam of work, running the X-ay machine, eom- 
pounding 2 remedy im the old-fashioned way, perform- 
ing an operaiion, giving kindly advice. We saw his 
lntle closed ear starting of full spced to distant suf- 
ferers up the valley or m the nis. Many 2 morning 
I saw him driving back from a night vigil Many a 
night I knew of his starting of as we prepare’ for 
bed 

He eould not perform any muracle for us, much 
as we prayed he might, and the mother slipped away 
before the autumm leaves began to fade. But he did 


her good, he relieved her pam, ee ee 
when he called, he gave us the sense that all that was 


sammer—and the final irrevocable change came to 
pathy—doubly welcome because it was so modest, so 
unobtrusive, so sensible and kind. 

Between 1889, when I used to sce him playmg 
in the yard of the hill farm, and this year 1926 when he 
died, he used his time im this wise. lt is a story not 


up: Two years were spent as principal of the two- 


He had no money, he had to work summers, he had 
to plan and contrive to get through, and there was a 
farmer of the region to lend him a little money when 
he had noctherwaytotum - 

He was a good student—ihis country boy—and 
he kept everlastingly at it. Asa result he made both 


college man knows. Back he came to his own state, 
and to Albany, the main “city” for our part of the 
country, to serve as intern m a hospital and get the. 


It was not long before success came. Off im the 
hills where he was born it began to be talked around: 


school, and be has started in as a doctor down at the 
village.” These country folks made him 
crowded in to see him and compelled the villagers to 
take notice. 

That he was unspoiled by his city experience, 
that he was just as able to appreciate the sterling 
worth of the back hill people as ever, that he had a 
hopeful philosophy and solid common sense to mix 
with his medicme, that he was not unmoved by the 
sorTows and joys of common foiks, that he would stick 
by them to the last ditch—all this of course entered 
into his success. 

On Saturday, March 20, he worked fifteen hours 
ona stretch. That night after dark he recéived a call 
Re ee ee 
slippery and dangerous roads. It was one task too 
many. As hewas going to bed at 10.20 the chill struck 
him, 2 comrade of the profession was summoned, and 
the six days’ losing fight was started. It probably 
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ought to have been started about siz days, Sz weeks, 
or six months before. 

In the old home town we sill go to the houses 
of mourning to show our sympathy. We lend our 
motors for funerals. We try to do the neighboriy 
things possible. All that, of course, was expected. but 
for the funeral of Howard Bartholomew there was an 
out-pouring of people and an exhibition of sympathy 
which showed clearly what the people thought and 
how deeply they were moved. 

_~ A letter from a younger: brother tellmg me about 
death said this: 

There is the iale I beard iedey of the oor man 
who called fer seme medicme for KE wife. The doctor 
refused to take anyihimg for i, amd when the man 
reached home ke found <2 iem dollar bil wrapped with 
the medicime. 

When I asked him to cell c= an of colored woman 
heacted pleaseiiodeit. Iimemniasimile ride iiroush 
Pitehhoies and snow drifts and 2 long walk through 
wes less than the werymen charged him for the horse. 

He died Saturday and wes bariei Wednesday. and 
durms those days I saw scores of coumizy people. some 
of whem I knew Eved 27 Lite York. West Faltm and 
Petersburg, 2ll celine to pay them respects. and ther 
wee Sincere. 

"There were more than 900 at the fameal_ accords 
te John Yan Vors. Ai any rate the urea Ses 
pieiely fillei. 

Not in many a day has the whole countryside 


_ been so shocked and saddened, so filled with a semse 


of irreparable loss, as by the death of this man. 


And yet the loss is noi intial, of ssurse. That 
brave © young, dha life. ee and beameg spent 
=> 
erie vO DRCERESS, uncultured icligas, who 
know what manhood is. th Hi 
feel something about “this doctor decper than any 
man can put 3 into words. n-ne 
people jom im one great 
We have noi much doubt about what 
Chrsimn when we com upon the ere &@ sich 2 
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* 
| 


to eome. 


ak 
ami us « 


chorus Oi sorrow and premse. 
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are my disciples, if ye have love one io another and 
“Greater love hath no man than this, ikat 2 man ley 
down his life for hs 
tors perhaps than we realize, m cay 
country, who are exhibits im thar lives the noblest 
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idzals of Chrisuan | living. 
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friends. These ae mere doc 
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Perhaps it was a humble, unosieniaiiou r 
ing doctor Jesus was picturims when he pat mio the 
mouth of one of his characies the , immortal words, 
“Lord, when saw we thee humery and fed thee. oF 
isi and gave thee drmk?” _ 

We ean easily thmk that jus now, up m the old 
county where Howard Bartholomew ress from 5s 
Eabors. while his works <o foll wine on. 


Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Reszail ; - 


LIGHT AND SHADE 
With werming hend I mark Time's raped fighi 
From He's gied morning io its solemn rishi: 
Yet, through the dear God's love, I 20 Show 
There's Lichi above me by the Siede below. 
“On « Sux Dial.” Whiter. 
Sunday 
Life is made up of contrasts. _Im all thimgs they 
vividly affect us, and are made to supply much, both 
of happimess and wholesome discipime. Sickness im- 
parts an exquisite sensation to returning health, which 
the uniformly robust can not kmow; sorrow gives 
birth to a joy only the afflicted can taste; and long 
fear and anxious suspemse end m a rapture, m the 
hour of hope, which makes us almost think God had 
been grieving, only to make us happy. All the dark- 
hess, indeed, of this world, is but to show of its light: 
all its frailty to direct us to Almighty strength; and 
all its short-lived scenes to prefigure what is undying 
and eternal. 
C. A. Bariol. 


O Lord, by all Thy dealings with us, whether of 
joy or pain, of light or darkness, let us be brought to 
Thee. Let us value no treatment of Thy grace smply 


that knowmg Thy perfecimess we may bé sure that 
Thou art still loving us, and im every darkness that 
Thou art enlightenms us: yea, m every death that 
Thou art givmg us life, as m bis death Thou dais 
give life to Thy Son, Jems Chrst. Amen. 

Piuliizs Brooks. 


Monday 


Ah, this is a beautiful world! I know not what 
to think of 7% Sometimes it is all smshme and sid- 
suddenly changes, and is dark and sorrowful, and the 
clouds shut out the day. Im the lives of the sedde= 
of us there are bnghi days lke this, whem we fe 
as if we could take the whole world inte ow arms_ 
Then come sioomy hours, when the fire will not barn 
eold, and dark. Believe me, every heart has its secret 
we call 2 man cold, when he is only sad. 

Heary W. Laungfellex- 

Heavenly Father, we sck refuse m Thee We 
seek rest and peace, for we are tossiby Serms. We 
seek strength and courage, for we have l= hope 
Thou with us when our days darken. We remember 
Thy words of old: “Seek me and ive” Keep withn 
us, Our Father, the thirst to know Thee, thai we may 
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ever seek Thee. We search for Thee; bring us into 
Thy presence. None can aid but Thee; send us Thy 
help. We trust in Thee for ever. Amen. 

From “Blessing and Praise.” 


Tuesday 


There come times to the individual and the com- 
munity when the contrasts of life impress us with 
wonder and awe. What will you do with these great 
contrasts? Will you sway back and forth from the 
light to the shadow? Will you think of life as one 
thinks of the face of the Sphinx? For practical con- 
duct there must surely be something better than this. 
At the worst, and however bewildered we are, there 
is nothing so practical as to act as if good and only 
good ruled the world. The one thing to do is to face 
towards the good, and to hope, however blindly, that 
the sun will shine again in one’s way. 

Charles F’. Dole. 


Our Gracious Heavenly Father, though the night 
darkens, the stars are shining, and even though we 
can not always see them we know they still shine 
above the clouds. Help us to spiritual vision and 
knowledge. Help us always to grip the certainty of 
Thine unfailing love and care. So may we have songs 
in the night. So in our deepest hearts may there be 
an undisturbed gladness. Amen. 

Wayland Hoyt. 


Wednesday 


The course of life is a thousand trifles, then some 
crisis, and again a thousand trifles and a crisis; noth- 
ing but green leaves under common sun and shadow, 
and then a storm or a rare summer day. And far 
more than the storm or the perfect day, the common 
sun and common shadow do to make the autumn 
rich. It is the “every days’ that count. They must 
be made to tell, or the years have failed. 

W.C. Gannett. 


“Source of light, Thou Infinite Spirit, grant unto 
us the light of the spirit and give us eyes to see the 
glory in the things most common. Grant us grace to 
serve Thee even while we walk the common road. 
May we have that courage and steadfastness of will 
which shall enable us to transform obstacles into op- 
portunities for progress. So shall we do Thy work 
in the world and find the character which is the fruit 
of discipline. Amen.” 


Thursday 


We will not be surprised, and we will not let our 
children be surprised, if the night follows the day and 
the rain comes after the sunshine. But we will live 
as children of the day. We will bear the rain and the 
storm as those who are sure of the rainbow and the 
Sunshine again. 

Charles F. Dole. 


O God, Father of all, Thy mornings do not al- 
ways dawn in brightness, nor do they always bring 
messages of inward hope and fresh determination. 
Storms and clouds involve our morning sky without, 
and anxious cares and futile regrets which the night 
has not wholly scattered greet us again, as we look 
about our inward skies. Help us with Thy strength 
and peace at this moment—for Thou knowest there 
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are moments when we need these gifts more than at 
other times. Let us draw our soul’s. nourishment 
from the underlying thought that Thou art changeless 
through seeming change, and that Thy providences 
of mercy and right are still around us. Restore unto 
us the proper balance and tranquillity of our thoughts, 
that so even this dark morning may come with its 
message of cheer and vigor undiminished. Our hearts 
bless Thee from whom all our blessings flow. Amen. 

Charles Edwards Park. 

Friday 

When we look beyond the personal to the human, 
and through the individual shadow to the all-embracing 
sunlight, then shall abide for us a steadfast Faith, no 
longer to be shaken by the storm of circumstance nor 
wasted by the force of slow despair—that faith, in- 
deed, which Hope shall brighten and Love renew from 
day to day. And these together form the Lord’s 
eternal song which should constitute the burden of 

our lives in each strange land where we may dwell. 

Paul Revere Frothingham. 


Because Thou art One, infinite, omnipresent, 
Thou art everywhere within the reach of men. We 
know ur need of Thee when the shadows begin to 
envelop us and we lose our way. Show us how much 
we need Thee even when the sun shines and good 
fortune smiles upon us. If to-day joy beats at our 
hearts, keep us grateful, and humble; if sorrow claims 
us, give us courage and strength and faith with which 
to go on. Help us to see that if we meet them and 
use them aright, even our griefs and hardships mav 
be made to bless us. Make us messengers of good 
tidings to all who are about us. We would look for- 
ward hopefully, cheerfully. If this be denied us, 
save us at least from bitterness of spirit, from unjust 
resentment. Whatever our experiences, preserve 
Thou our courage, our faith, our hope, so that we may 
go on, with our eyes ugon Thy hills whence alone can 
come our help, and with life consecrated to the high 
ideals Thou hast fashioned for us. Amen. 

Harry Levi. 
Saturday 
The clouds upon the mountains rest; 
A gloom is on the autumn day; 
But down: the valley, in the west, 
The hidden sunlight breaks its way— 
A light lies on the farther hills. 


Forget thy sorrow, heart of mine! 
Tho’ shadows fall and fades the leaf, 
Somewhere is joy, tho’ ’tis not thine; 
The power that sent can heal thy grief; 
And light lies on the farther hills. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


Dear Father, we thank Thee for the faith, the 
hope and the love Thou hast implanted in our souls, 
that enables us to be brave and tender, strong and 
patient at all times and seasons. And we thank Thee 
for that splendid courage that is our inheritance from 
Thee, by and through which we may pass through the 
Valley of the Shadows of sorrow and loss unharmed, 
aye, even triumphant. Help us to have courage to 
endure, faith to believe that Thy guiding hand is 
leading, and to feel assured that all is well. Amen. 

Florence Kollock Crooker. 
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The Romance of a Pioneer 
X. Later English Experiences 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


RLY in 1903, I received an ‘invitation to 
preach the anniversary sermon before the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in London after Whitsunday: an honor that 
had seldom been extended to American clergymen. 
This also implied other important engagements in 
the British Isles and in Holland. Mrs. Crooker was 
| especially pleased, for this sojourn of six months 
_ abroad would permit her to meet again many dear 
friends. 

We sailed from Boston early in May and my first 
appointment was to preach for the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, president of the Association, at Hope Street 
Church, then the most beautiful Gothic church in 
Liverpool, built during the long pastorate of James 
Martineau. Its congregation included for many years 
a large number of prominent families who had helped 
to make the city a great commercial center. 

An amusing incident occurred the afternoon of 
that first Sunday. We were taken to see Mill Street 
Mission, the pride of Liverpool Unitarians, which 
ministered weekly to some 10,000 people in one way 
or another, started two generations before from a 
suggestion by the celebrated Boston philanthropist, 
Dr. Tuckerman. We were asked to address the Sun- 
day school congregation. Mrs. Crooker held the 
thousand persons spellbound. In speaking with the 
secretary at the close of the meeting, I said: “I was 
surprised at the attention given us.” To which he 
replied: “But you must not think that they were 
minding what you said: it was your curious American 
twang!’ When we were by ourselves we had a hearty 
laugh, for at the aristocratic boarding house where 
we were entertained, full of teachers and artists, we 
had not understood half that was being said, owing 
to the strange English twang! 

We went slowly up to London. As we were 
nearing Shrewsbury, aJl had left our compartment 
but one person, who impressed us as a prosperous 
business man. Mrs. Crooker ventured to ask him 
about some flowers that were new to her. In the talk 
that followed, I asked about hotels. He looked us 
over and then said: “Perhaps we can put you up, as 
we have a large house and the family are all away 
except myself and wife!” The train soon stopped and 
he directed a porter to put our luggage on a bench 
and then he said to me: “If you will sit here, I will 
take the lady to meet my wife, for our house is near, 
and if the two can come to terms, I will return for 
you.” 

And there I sat in a strange city and saw my 
wife disappear with a man whose name and residence 
were unknown to me! We found them charming 
people, he senior warden of St. Mary’s with the re- 
markable spire, and the son a distinguished artist. 
They provided us with a suite of rooms, where we 
were served by ourselves. They told us with con- 
siderable pride that our rooms had, for some months, 
sheltered a distinguished English Lord and his Lady 


who resided there zncog., a fact which evidently made 
the rooms more sacred to them than to us. 

When calling upon the Rev. Joseph C. Street, 
minister of the Unitarian Chapel (which began as 
“Independent” soon after Cromwell’s time), he in- 
sisted that we remain over Sunday (it»was then 
Thursday), see the “sights’”’ and preaeh for him— 
I on Emerson in the morning (the centenary of his 
birth), and Mrs. Crooker must take the evening 
service. Mr. Street was then an elderly but vigorous 
man, who had long been honored as the most eloquent 
Unitarian minister in England. And this we did. 
Over a front pew to my right was a mural tablet, 
with the name, Charles Darwin, the only one in any 
church in the world. There as a lad he sat with his 
mother, a Wedgwood of pottery fame. It was an 
inspiring occasion, a sermon in appreziation of Emer- 
son, facing a table in honor of Darwin—two of the 
most majestic men of the nineteenth century. 

But I am telling the story of Mrs. Crooker, who 
at the evening service faced a congregation crowding 
the church; even the vestibule was full of people who 
stood to the end. When she closed, she met no English 
reserve; and when we left the city the next morning, 
several persons sent rare pieces of china to “the 
woman preacher.”’ When started on our way to Lon- 
don, she told me that an elderly woman in plain dress 
stood demurely by the evening before until others 
had left and then timidly came to her and said in a 
low voice: “Your man’s a fine speaker, but you are a 
much finer, for you ’ave such a touchin’ way of get- 
tin’ into me ’art. 

We found ourselves on reaching Tendon for the 
Anniversaries, the guests of Mrs. Aspland, whose 
husband (Queen’s Counsel under Victoria) had been 
the leader of the London bar. Her home was near 
Kensington Palace where the great Queen was born. 
We were recipients of her superb hospitality for over 
a week, and she and Mrs. Crooker became such warm 
friends that she claimed us as her guests when we 
attended the Anniversaries in 1914. 

My sermon was given at the Little Portland 
Street Chapel (in fact a very large church). James 
Martineau became pastor when leaving Liverpool 
and going to London to be Principal of Manchester 
College. Among the many distinguished people who 
listened to him there were Charles Dickens and George 
Eliot, whose grave is near his in the Highgate Ceme- 
tery. At the close of my sermon, the friend who had 
conducted the service led me to the open space be- 
fore the pulpit and introduced me to those who came 
forward to extend cordial greetings. But after a few 
moments his face lighted with a smile as he said: 
“Your wife is having a bigger reception than you. 
Just see that crowd of old friends around her.” And 
so it was. 

The story of that summer can not be given here. 
We went about the British Isles, preaching every 
Sunday, Mrs. Crooker usually at the evening and I 
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at the morning services, though sometimes we preached 
in different towns. We filled the pulpits of eleven 
churches in and near London, we went as far east 
as Hull, as far north as Aberdeen, as far west as Bel- 
fast, Ireland. We were guests in nearly seventy 


homes, in some to take only a meal and in others 


for a week. 

Only brief mention of two incidents, ilustrating 
Mrs. Crooker’s rare persuasiveness, can be made 
here, but there were many such. We happened to 
reach Windsor Castle on a closed day. Mrs. Crooker 
had been there before, but she was very anxious that 
I see the art treasures of St. George’s Chapel. We 
sought the officer in charge, who was of higher rank 
that day than usual. She stated our situation and 
desire briefly but earnestly. Finally he said: ‘Just 
loaf about here until these folks scatter and then 
knock three times on that door and I will let you in 
and show you about.” He gave us most gracious 
attention for over an hour and, as we left, he reached 
over the railing about the tomb of the Prince Im- 
pecial (son of Napoleon III), plucked off a spray of 
the beautiful artificial flowers and handed it to Mrs. 
Crooker. 

We found ourselves one day near St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital and remembered that two of Hogarth’s 
celebrated mural paintings are there. At the door 
we were decisively repulsed. But Mrs. Crooker 
would not give up. She asked to see the intern. “‘No 
use,” the guard said. But we went. We found hima 
friendly young doctor. He, however, shook his 
head and said: ‘“‘Impossible, against the rules.”” Then 
up she spoke: “We are from that great medical center, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Two sisters studied medicine 
in that university and another sister graduated in 
dentistry.” He yielded, saying: “My chum here in 
London is an Ann Arbor graduate.’’ Her remarkable 
persuasiveness had won. He put us in charge of a 
matron who showed us the pictures, told their story, 
and took us about the hospital. I offered her a fat 
tip, which, however, she refused, our only experience 
of that kind in the British Isles! 

In August, we went to Birmingham to preach at 
the “Old Meeting,” the other large Unitarian church 
of the city being the “New Meeting.” Priestley was 
its minister when mobbed for his liberal opinions— 
more recently famous as the religious home of the 
Chamberlain family, Sir Austen now doing greater 
things for the world than his father, Joseph, ever 
did. The congregation of the Old Meeting now wor- 
ships in an imposing building, both within and with- 
out, in service and architecture more like a cathedral 
than any other Unitarian church in England. 

We were guests of Frank and Jane Martineau— 
nephew and niece of James Martineau. Frank and 
his brothers were conspicuous citizens of the city for 
years. Jane, a woman of extraordinary character, 
had been the companion of her aunt, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, during her last years, and she told Mrs. 
Crooker many interesting things about that cele- 

‘ brated woman. 

As usual, Mrs. Crooker took the evening service, 
which she dreaded, the surroundings being quite 
new to her: spacious chancel with altar and vested 
choir, like an Episcopal church, an elevated pulpit 
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at the side overlooking the congregation, she the 
first woman to occupy it. Without doubt it was the 
most stately church in which she ever preached. 
Probably few thought of her as a woman while she 
was preaching. They heard the convincing message 
of a great soul on fire with love of God and man. 
I was proud of her. At the close of the service, there 


were abundant evidences that she had made a pro- | 


found impression. 

We went to England again in 1914, engaged to 
spend two years in the British Isles in conducting 
“Forward Movements.” There were many interest- 
ing experiences during the six months we were at 
work, before the Great War overwhelmed the world 
and drove us home in September. 

Only one incident can be briefly described. The 
Rev. C. J. Street (son of Mr. Street for whom we 
preached at Shrewsbury in 1903) was then minister 
of the large church in Sheffield, known as Upper 
Chapel. In the autumn, British and American Uni- 
tarians were to send a “Mission” to the Orient to be 
gone for six months. Mr. Street was to go as the 
chief clerical delegate of the British Association. 

Mr. Street asked me to take charge of Upper 
Chapel in his absence. I appreciated the honor but 
concluded that the work was too great for me to 
undertake alone. The suggestion that Mrs. Crooker 
share it with me met Mr. Street’s approval, but con- 
servative members of the church board hesitated. 
However, after learning more about her and the im- 
pression she had made in 1903, a hearty invitation 
came to us both to carry on the work together as we 
saw fit. Surely a decided compliment to her. But 
the war put an end to the Oriental Mission. 

At the close of four weeks’ service in Hope Street 
Church, Liverpool, early in September, Mr. Street 
and the people of Upper Chapel insisted that we spend 
our last Sunday there. Those were awful days for 
England, just after the battle of the Marne. Mrs. 
Crooker took the evening service. The large audito- 
rium was crowded, galleries and all. Men in uniform 
in many pews. The organist (a captain) in khaki, 
who was to go to France the next day. 

The service illustrated the saying of Daniel Web- 
ster respecting the three elements necessary for great 
oratory: the occasion, the subject, the speaker. 
A momentous time in the history of humanity and 
before her what seemed acres of upturned faces of 
men and women who deeply felt the awfulness of the 
crisis. Her subject, Patriotism and Religion, ap- 
pealing profoundly to every loyal] heart. A preacher 
in the pulpit, imposing in person and manner, with 
a message which she gave with great power. About 
a hundred young men went from that congregation 
to France—many never to return! All who heard her 
that night surely remembered her words and were 
helped by her fervid eloquence. 

That service marked the climax of Mrs. Crooker’s 
preaching. She filled pulpits for several years after 
that date. But that was the supreme day of her 
prophecy. The circumstances lifted her to the highest 
level of her capacity. I have always felt exceedingly 
glad that she was permitted to render that service, 
and that for her own satisfaction she was able to give 
such a thrilling exhibition of her power. 
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The Story of “Christian Work” 


We referred last week to the merger of the Christian 
Work, New York, and the Christian Century, Chicago. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century, the Christian Leader is able to give its 
readers this week the first of Dr. Lynch’s contributions 
to the combined journal. His stery of the career of 
Christian Work, of which he was editor, is of unusual in- 
terest. 

The Editor. 


mS HE paper goes back a good many years, even 
@oj| to the beginning of the Y. M. C. A. move- 

41 ment in America. If I am correctly informed 

ms] it had its origin in this movement, and was 
then taken over by the Remingtons—of the Reming- 
ton Arms family—and Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage 
made its editor. Dr. Talmage was then one of the 
most famous preachers in the country. Everybody 
flocked to Brooklyn to hear this dramatic genius of 
the pulpit, and the Christian at Work, as the paper 
was then called, soon had a big subscription list. As 
was the case with all religious journals in those days, 
it was a one man paper. The Christean. Union—after- 
wards the Outlook—was Dr. Lyman Abbott and the 
Independent was Dr. William Hayes Ward. So it 
was, with Christian Work, Dr. Talmage, and after 
his retirement it was Dr. William M. Taylor. 

Dr. Taylor reigned supreme in the pulpit of the 
Broadway Tabernacle for many years. He was as 
different from Dr. Talmage as one preacher could be 
from another. He was Scotch and combined the vigor 
of intellect and the fervor of the mystic so often found 
in the great Scotch preachers. When he became 
editor of Christian Work its character underwent an 
immediate transformation, as did its subscription 
list. 

The longest period of Christian Work’s history is 
linked up with the name of Dr. Joseph Newton Hal- 
lock. Dr. Hallock came into possession of the paper 
in 1874 and had very decided views as to the kind 
of paper demanded by the times. In those days 
there were no Sunday papers, and even after they came 
into being it was a long time before any respectable 
family would buy one or even read one. The thing 
expected of any decent church family was that, after 
the Sunday dinner, and accompanying nap, they 
should read the religious paper. Dr. Hallock had 
a very keen journalistic sense and he sensed at once 
the sort of reading best fitted for these Sunday after- 
noons. He got the best known preachers to write for 
the paper. For instance, Dr. Theodore Cuyler wrote 
a weekly article for I know not how many years. 
Major Bright contributed weekly editorials, and Dr. 
Hallock’s son, William Watson Hallock, joined the 
staff of the paper immediately upon graduation and 
remained with it until three years ago. 

No one ever knows what is going to happen to a 
religious journal. While Dr. Hallock was making a 
great success of Christian Work as an undenomina- 
tional paper, Dr. Henry M. Field was making an 
equally great success of the Evangelist, which had 
been founded in 1830 as a Presbyterian journal. Dr. 
Field was a man of vigorous mind and decidedly 


liberal tendencies. The Evangelist was already sus- 
pected of heretical leanings, but was sailing on calmly 
enough until the famous Briggs case came up to vex 
the Presbyterian body. When finally Professor Briggs. 
was accused of heresy the Evangelist took his side. 
That was the beginning of the end. Professor Briggs’ 
fundamental contention was that the church and the 
reason—t. e., the Christian consciousness or experi- 
ence—were channels of revelation and seats of au- 
thority -in religion, along with the Bible. That was. 
terrible heresy for those days and when the Evange ist, 
without being very positive about the truth of the 
positions advanced by Professor Briggs, insisted on 
his right to hold these views and remain within the 
Presbyterian Church at the same time, it lost its sub- 
scribers in a few months and became a “‘tainted’’ 
journal. When Dr. Field retired Mrs. Louise Seymour 
Houghton made a brave attempt to carry the paper 
on, producing an exceedingly interesting and val- 
uable journal, but there was not enough interest in 
the liberty of prophesying to bring financial support, 
and Dr. Hallock took the paper over and Mrs. Hough- 
ton came with it, arid gave her facile and brilliant pen 
to the service of Christian Work. 

The New York Observer, founded in 1828, had had 
a long and successful career as the organ of two great 
men, first Dr. Samuel Irenaeus Prime and then Dr. 
Augustus L. Stoddard. Both of these men were 
among the most attractive writers of their day and 
their names were household words. While Dr. Prime 
was editor he was the Observer, and the same thing 
was true of Dr. Stoddard. Dr. Stoddard was one of 
the first Americans to travel extensively in Europe, 
and his weekly letters, signed “Augustus,” were the 
outstanding feature of the paper. After Dr. Stoddard’s 
retirement Dr. John Bevans assumed control, but the 
paper had become so much Dr. Stoddard that it was 
maintained with great difficulty, and finally it also 
was merged with Christzan Work. 

My connection with Christian Work began with 
the writing of this weekly letter for Dr. Hallock in 
1906. It was first called “The Optimist” and after- 
wards changed to ‘‘The Observer.”’ It has continued 
uninterrupted from that date. When Major Bright 
died Dr. Hallock asked me to write one editorial a 
week. When Dr. Hallock died in 1913, his son, 
William Watson Hallock, not wishing to assume the 
responsibility for the paper, offered it to me at a very 
reasonable price. I had no capital and was a preacher 
and writer by profession, but when I laid the matter 
before Mr. Carnegie, with whom I had been closely 
associated in the peace movement, he said at once, 
“Take it, for it will be a splendid opportunity to ad- 
vance the two things we are most interested in, in- 
ternational peace and Christian unity.’”’ So, with his 
help, I bought it. I immediately gathered a strong 
editorial council about me which has included such 
men as Drs. Ainslee, Cadman, Boynton, Brown, At- 
kinson, Macfarland, Mathews, Plimpton, Robbins, 
Woelfkin, and James W. Johnson and Fred B. Smith. 
Working together we have tried to make it a great 
voice for the two things Mr. Carnegie mentioned and 
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for liberty in the pulpit. When the Rev. Henry Strong 
Huntington came back from Palestine, where he had 
been with the American Red Cross in war service, he 
came into the office as associate with me and assumed 
part ownership as well as editorial responsibility. He 
had already been associated with the paper under 
Dr. Hallock’s regime, so he was, in a sense, coming 
home, and for the last six years he and I have owned 
it together and directed its policy. Somewhat over 
a year ago Mr. Fred Eastman became managing 
editor, and his counsel and help have been invaluable. 
Both Mr. Huntington and Mr. Eastman will con- 
tinue their relationship by writing for the Christian 


Century. 
Frederick Lynch. 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY HAS WROUGHT IN 
JAPAN 


Howard B. Grose 


A=maF the following tribute to the place and power 
: of Christianity in Japan had been written by 
B] a minister or a missionary it would probably 
Bied]| be considered an exaggeration, or, at best, 
a one-sided statement. Its source gives its value, 
makes it stand out as an expression of the utmost 
significance. 

It was written by Mr. 8. Sheba, a non-Christian, 
as an editorial for the Japan Times and Mail, one of 
Tokyo’s great native dailies, of which Mr. Sheba is 
editor-in-chief. The occasion which inspired his 
comment was the arrival of Dr. John R. Mott on his 
sixth visit to Japan. Says he: 


“Dr. John R. Mott, in whose honor a dinner was given by 
Viscount Shibusawa, Baron Sakatani and others in combination 
with the Tokyo Y. M. C. A., requires no introduction, as he is a 
well known figure in Japan. He is here, indeed, on his sixth 
visit, as an old friend of the country, always in its interest. We 
are glad that our social leaders are doing him the honor, none 
deserving more genuinely than he the gratitude cf this country 
for substantial good done to it, as on the occasion of the earth- 
quake catastrophe of 1923. 

“Dr. Mott’s present visit on these shores is especially in- 
teresting, indeed gratifying, as it is said to be in response to the 
invitation of the National Christian Council of Japan, which 
wishes to have his opinion on the questions of the service that 
the Japanese Christians may render to the world and of services 
the world’s Christians may render to Japan. We have no doubt 
that Dr. Mott has liberally benefited his hosts with valuable 
counsel, so that the Japanese delegates to the World Christian 
Evangelization Congress at Jerusalem in 1927 may know what 
to say and how to act. For our part, we take the present op- 
portunity to put on record our view, as a non-Christian inde- 
pendent observer, of what Christianity and Christians have 
done to this country. 

“Tt is common enough to say that Japan has won her present 
place in the world through her prowess at arms, as if mankind 
had no criterion for judging the greatness of a people but the 
brute instinct to kill each other. No, that is not the only criterion, 
nor yet the main criterion. There is a higher standard, indeed, 
the highest standard, namely, the quality of civilization. What 
is it that has given Japan her present civilization? It may be 
claimed that Japan has had centuries of oriental civilization, 
that has prepared her to rise to a higher plane of humanity and 
enlightenment. But no amount of sophistry will hide the fact 
that it is the Christian workers and Christian civilization that 
have lifted Japan above the darkness of old ideas and backward 
customs and put her on the path of progress and higher culture. 


“Modern Japan may have been an apt pupil; but she has 
had her days of tutelage, and her tutors have been neither Bud- 
dhists nor Confucianists, but the Christians with their Christian 
civilization. Thirty years ago we had extraterritoriality re- 
moved, not because we had our own enlightened judiciary sys- 
tem, but because we went heart and soul into mastering and 
adopting the Christian system and ideas of justice. We are 
to-day received to all practical purposes (except, alas, on the 
emigration question), as equals in the most advanced centers 
of the world’s civilization, and that not because we are the de- 
scendants of people of the highest bravery, with a noble code of 
chivalry, but because we have succeeded in assimilating the 
Christian standard of ethics and morality as well as Christian 
good manners. 

“Let us ask then who it was that taught us in this struggle 
for uplifting ourselves. The answer is perfectly simple. The 
Christians and Christian ideas of love, humanity, justice and 
propriety, therefore, Christianity. Japanese Christians pro- 
fessing their belief in the Bible and going to churches may not 
be very large; but the Japanese men and women who think 
as good Christians do without knowing it and are propagating 
and acting up to Christian ideas are innumerable. In fact, it 
may be said, without exaggeration, that if Christianity as a re- 
ligion be making but a slow progress in Japan, the Christian ideas 
may be said to have already conquered the country. 

“For this Christian conquest, of which we are not ashamed, 
we must admit that we owe it to Christian workers, foreign and 
Japanese, especially workers like those who are represented by 
our great visitor, now in our midst. We sometimes think that 
these workers would be the more welcome to us and accomplish 
more if they did not talk so exclusively of religious topics. None 
the less we can not deny that they are doing us a world of good. 
These are our plain but frank words of welcome to Dr. Mott.” 

* * * 


DR. GULICK ON THE REV. T. TSUGA 


My dear Mr. Etz.: 

Dr. Lynch has forwarded to me your letter to him of March 
23 regarding Dr. T. Tsuga (our new minister in Tokyo). I am 
glad to respond to this inquiry, for I have known Dr. Tsuga very 
well for a number of years. 

He was in his earlier 
life a successful physician 
definitely opposed to Chris- 
tianity. Further study, how- 
ever, and the practise of 
medicine led hm to recog- 
nize more and more the place 
of religion in human life and 
_| work, and he was increasingly 
| attracted to Christianity, for 
a trained physician cnly ac- 
cepts that religion which is 
‘| manifestly free from super- 
stition and gross lapses in 
logic. 

In due course of time he 
himself became a minister, 

and still later was so im- 
#| pressed with the need of his 
country for a better religious 
life than could be furnished 
by the current religions, that 
he studied for the ministry 
and became a Congregational 
pastor. 

He served a number of 
years in that relationship and became increasingly interested in 
the international problem. For three or four years he gave him- 
self entirely to the program for world peace in relation with the 
Japanese branch of the World Alliznce for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches. 


Tsuga of Tokyo (right) and 
Nagano of Nagoya (left) 
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In the winter and spring of 1923 he traveled with me for 
over two months as I carried through Japan and Korea the 
message of good-will from the churches of America to the churches 
of Japan. I there learned to appreciate his strength of character, 
beautiful spirit and unusual power of philosophic thought. 

Last summer I met him in Stockholm as one of the repre- 
sentatives of Japan to the Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work. It was a joy to meet him again. He talked over 
with me rather carefully the question of his future work. It had 
become evident that he could not secure adequate support from 
work for peace organizations. I recommended that he secure 
some position as pastor where he could both carry on aggressive 
Christian work and serve the peace cause as opportunity might 
» permit. 

I did not know that he had become a pastor of one of your 
churches. Let me assure you that he is a broad-minded man 
with high vision and genuine consecration. 

With congratulations on securing so able a pastor for one 
of your churches, I am 

Very cordially yours, 
Sidney L. Gulick. 


* * * 


WHAT ALABAMA UNIVERSALISM NEEDS 


The period of theological controversy has to a large extent 
passed, and tolerance is more widely practised than formerly. 
Of course, there are many people who enjoy nothing better than 
to argue about theological positions, and there are others who 
unsparingly condemn all faiths but their own. On the whele, 
however, there is a better spirit prevailing among men and women 
of all faiths. The motto seems to be: “Live and let live.”’ The 
necessity for unity is becoming increasingly apparent to all 
fair-minded Protestants. In the face of the tremendous moral 
tasks now facing the church it is recognized that a divided house 
is certain to fall. 

This sentiment is more pronounced in the North than it is 
in the South, but it is found even in our midst to some extent. 

Universalists believe that they have a message for mankind, 
and that the Universalist Church has a work to do. We base 
our faith on the teaching that God is love. We believe that 
this teaching is the distinctive message of Christianity to the 
world. Universalists further believe that this great doctrine 
has not been proclaimed in all of its fulness by any of the churches 
which are called Christian. They think that the Universalist 
Church and Universalists in al! pulpits come nearer to a com- 
plete presentation cf what is involved in the thought that God 
is love than do others, for these preach that “love never faileth,”’ 
that the God of love seeks all men and every man until He finds. 

What the Universalist Church in Alabama needs to-day is 
not only the proclamation of this great truth in the light of the 
latest knowledge in our possession and adapted to the spiritual 
needs of this present day, but it further needs a much better 
organization than it has yet had. Our churches are scattered, 
and our members are isolated. There is not as strong a sense of 
mutual interests and mutual dependence as there should be. 
Our churches seem to ke contented with only occasional services 
of worship, and our members often seem to feel no responsibility 
for the publication of the message. We are not closely united 
by bonds of fellowship in the State Convention. Our support 
of that convention is not systematic. The convention never 
knows just how much money it will have to carry on its work. 

What Universalism in Alabama needs, then, is‘a keen sense 
of responsibility to the community in which a Universalist 
church is located. That church exists for the community. If 
it remains closed, if the message is seldom voiced from its pulpit, 
then that church is a failure to a large extent. Secondly, Uni- 
versalism in this state needs a keen sense of responsibility to 
the State Convention, recognizing that through a strong and 
well-financed convention each community having a Universalist 
church may have regular services of worship. 

There can be no doubt that we have “good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to ali the people,” but we must publish those 


tidings. We should preach in every community a message of 
kindness and co-operation, attempting to abolish intolerance 
and bitterness. 

When I read what churches of other denominations often 
do—how they support their local churches, their conferences 
cr conventions, their missions and special denominational enter- 
prises—I sometimes ask myself this question: Why do our 
Universalists so frequently give grudgingly and of necessity 
rather than gladly and freely? How about it, brothers and 
sisters in the faith? Are we doing all that we can, or are we 
slackers? 

What we need, then, is education in denominational giving, 
We have employed our energy to combat what we esteemed 
false theological ideas. We must still combat these, but we 
must now be alive to the fact that in order to accomplish what 
should be accomplished, we must get behind our State Conven- 
tion with enthusiastic support both moral and financial, because 
through that convention we can now do our best work. Intelligent 
participation in the program of the State Convention and gen- 
erous giving to its needs will enable our churches in Alabama to 
advance all along the line. 

The readers of this editorial may not grasp these facts fully 
at first sight, but careful consideration of them will lead to 
conviction. We are embarking upon a program that will re- 
quire years for its consummation, but with the leyal backing of 
all of our people it should be possible for us to register a decided 
advance within the next two years, and in so doing we shall be 
constructing a firm foundation for more notable achievements 
in a more distant future. : 

Enthusiasm, Organization, Co-operation, Progress—these 
are our needs.—Alabama Universalist. : 

eres * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Second Honeymoons 


We were at an Inn, I and Keturah, and in a room nigh unto 
us was a Young Woman and a Small Son. And there came to 
dinner with them at night a larger son from a Boarding School 
nigh at hand. E 

And we noticed that folk turned their heads and looked at 
her as she entered the Dining Room, and spake about her when 
she withdrew. 

And they said, It is she concerning whem there was so much 
in the Newspapers, and against whom her husband spake such 
Ill Words. Yea, and this little lad is he concerning whom was 
so much Discussion. 

And they were across the hall from us in the Inn for certain 
days. And Keturah came to know the young woman. 

And Keturah spake unto me, saying, She appeareth unto 
me a Virtuous woman, and a good mother. And her children 
are Well Behaved. 

And I said, Whatever may be true about her, her husband 
hath acted like a Fool. 

And Keturah said, I will not think evil of her. 

Now it came to pass after the space of two or three years, 
that I read in the Newspapers that this man and his wife had 
become reconciled to each other, and that for love of the children 
they were beginning again together, and that they had gone 
abroad together for a Second Honeymoon. 

And I said unto myself, Even so, and may God grant it. 
But alas for the bitter and cruel things which they spake con- 
cerning each other, and proclaimed unto the world, and that 
never can be unsaid. 

And I remembered the Many Honeymoons which I and 
Keturah had as we traveled together, and with no bitter Recon- 
ciliations. 

For thus spake Keturah unto me when I was impatient. 
My husband, it is just no use for us to quarrel, for we shall just 
have to make up with each other again. And therefore it is better 
that we stay made up, even as we are. 

And Keturah was a wise woman, and I would that all 
women were as sensible as she. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PRAISE OF THE CROOKER BIOGRAPHY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been very much interested in the articles on the life 
of the Rev. Florence K. Crooker written by Dr. Crooker. The 
story of the ‘Romance of a Pioneer” is not only worth while 
to one who had known the late Mrs. Crooker, but it seems to 
me would be very entertaining and enlightening to every reader 
of your paper. As a friend of this remarkable woman I am 
especially ready to add a word of appreciation of these articles. 
The opening number was of particular interest to me, and as I 
was looking for material for use in my chapter of the D. A. R. 
relative to the great patriot Abraham Lincoln it was most timely. 
The historian of my chapter read extracts from the article on 
the advantages of having been born in a log-cabin. This so 
appealed to her that she wishes to use the paper at a future 
meeting of a literary club in Beachmont, the Current Events 
Club. She is an active worker in this club and a past president— 
Mrs. Hugh McKay. 

Mrs. McKay wishes to read the whole series when they are 
completed. 

Alice F. Gleason. 


* * 


MORE MANAGEMENT NEEDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The other day a Universalist minister, a friend of mine, 
wrote me a letter which contains some sentiments that I feel 
should have wider publicity. This is what he said: 

“T went to some weeks ago, after being asked to come 
a second time, but I had sense enough to say that if they wanted 
to hear me and decide yes or no before hearing any one else, 
all right, otherwise nothing doing. Candidating is one of the 
most barbarous practises still maintained by the church, and 
ought, somehow, to be abolished, although I don’t know how to 
do it. Most any minister, if he cares to do so, can fool a con- 
gregation as to his ability, by taking the best he has and giving 
it with everything he has back of it; but how do they know he 
can keep it up? And then the congregation, by being out in 
force, can help to fool a minister; and, in spite of my experience 
I am always more or less “taken in,” although I swear I will 
not be. I think our ministers could help in this matter a very 
great deal if all, or most of them, would decline to appear as 
candidates. Why should we go out as horses in a race? No other 
business or profession in the world would stand for such a thing. 
But it is tolerated in the ministry simply because we don’t get 
up on our hind legs and say, Nothing doing.” 

The evil alluded to above, bad as it is, is, in my humble 
judgment, only a symptom of the real difficulty, which is the 
inherent weakness of our congregational system of church polity 
or government. It used to be popular to say that bad manage- 
ment from Boston was responsible for the tragic retreat of the 
past years. No doubt, like all humans, our national as well as 
state officers made a few mistakes. That is inevitable in*any 
human enterprise. The worst that might be said is that there 
hasn’t been enough management. Just at present we are pur- 
suing a policy of aggressiveness that has never been equaled in 
the history of our church. 

For instance, alluding again to the evil of candidating, it is 
the wish of our General Superintendent that, when a vacancy 
occurs in a pastorate, the first candidate appearing for the va- 
cant pulpit shall be disposed of, one way or the other, before any 
further steps are taken. But we know to our sorrow how seldom 
this wise counsel is heeded. 

The Illinois Convention furnishes a concrete illustration of 
this. Until about two years ago we had fine men at the head of 
affairs, but they were so used to the independency of our local 
parishes that they dared not use the slightest coercion. The 
usual result followed. Each year we reported a church or two 
gone out of business and the property sold. Now that is all 


changed. Why? Because we have appointed a supervisor of 
churches in Illinois who is also president of the State Conven- 
tion, a consecrated, able and determined layman, who decided 
that it was time the program was changed. He not only made 
suggestions to the parishes but, in many instances, went in 
person and forced his decisions upon them. 

In one instance the church decided it would kick out its - 
minister, who was one of the finest and ablest men in our fel- 
lowship. Mr. Tilney hurried to the scene and saved both preacher 
and church, though it took all of his English bulldog tenacity to 
do so. 

In another instance a church with about one hundred well- 
to-do members decided it would not function under any cir- 
cumstances. Again our supervisor journeyed across the state, 
with the result that this church is now functioning and under 
pastoral care. Indeed it need surprise no one that, because of 
such a policy as I have just indicated, there is not now a church in 
Illinois that does not have pastoral care, and instead of a retreat 
there is a joyous forward movement all along the line. To be 
sure there are one or two local parishes which have not yet 
adopted the five year program, but we are not through with 
them yet. ; 

The above facts hastily sketched, and to which many more 
could be added did space permit, prove conclusively that the 
more management our local parishes will submit to, the more 
certain is our cause to go forward, and in this do we have the 
only guarantee that the retreat of organized Universalism will 
be turned into a grand forward movement that will give us the 
complete victory. 

Carl Polson. 

Hoopeston, Ill. 


ek 


DR. HALL AND THE TORMENTED THINKING OR- 
THODOX 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was amazed at the criticism of Dr. Hall’s sermon, ‘Who | 
Was Jesus of Nazareth?’’ I feel compelled to say that from my 
point of view it is one of the very best sermons I ever read. It 
seems to me that all of the criticisms were really answered in the 
sermon itself by Dr. Hall. If he couldn’t explain his point of 
view it’s not much worth while for me to try, and yet— 

Surely “millions of human beings wh» do not think deeply for 
themselves’’ are not as good an argument against Dr. Hall’s point 
of view as a few dozens who do think deeply for themselves and are 
grateful for Dr. Hall’s higher scholarship, better opportunities 
to study into ancient history and literature contemporary with 
the gospels. 

Do we resent being robbed of a belief that hasn’t a solid 
foundation? I should think we ought to be very grateful to any 
one who takes away a belief that won’t stand the test of that 
person’s argument. 

I am quite willing to risk the “foundations of society” and 
the “‘structure of our civilization” withstanding any assaults of 
truth, no matter what truth discloses. We do not want a society 
or a civilization or a religion that can not withstand our best 
thinking and scholarship. 

To the millions of people who go down into comfortable 
orthodox graves because they do not think for themselves I 
prefer the hundreds of real thinkers, whose real Christ teaches 
them to live real worth while lives. ‘‘Herein shall men know 
that ye are my disciples if ye have love one for another.” 

In place of those who are terrified and driven away from 
religion that faces facts in history or science we gain those 
who think, and we can rest assured that in a little while these 
persons will establish newer and better—only if truer—founda- 
tions for society and civilization to rest upon and the dear un- 
thinking millions to believe in. f 

With my religious tendency, inherited liberal thinking, 
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' Jack of educational opportunities, narrow church atmosphere and 
the problems of life all reacting upon me, I am afraid I would 
have lost my mind in the perplexities had I not suddenly met 
| with explanations, spiritual help, and encouragement in the 
Universalist Leader sent to me as a gift many years by my brother. 
It is a real education. Such sermons as the one under discus- 
sion do more good to troubled, thinking, orthodox, tormented 
minds than any one not suffering a like torture can judge about. 
Agnes Hand Howarth. 
Harvey, Ill. 


* * 


NO COMPROMISE WITH DOGMATISM 


"To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is the ‘‘discontent”’ that Emerson termed “want of 
self-reliance, infirmity of will.” Yet without discontent progress 
wilts and dies, for it is by struggle that strength is gained, by 
the struggle stimulated by discontent of the established con- 
servatism, of limited knowledge and understanding. It stirs us 
to questioning, as Jesus questioned. We struggle as he struggled. 

Now, in the light of what true Universalism shouid be, 
after 2,000 years of its struggle against conservative theology, 
how much is Universalism justified, served, by shibboleths of 
religious expression, such as “saving souls,’”’ and ‘“‘redemption,” 
and “sanctification,” and ‘‘faith that underlies the creeds?” 
Neither God nor man has “‘lost’’ any souls. 

What does ‘‘only a united church” mean when voiced by 
those who clamor for “unity?’’ I admit the altruism and Chris- 
tian virtue in “coking beyond our statements of belief,’ and 
that we “should not put our belief’’ (or hope): in the ‘“‘final har- 
mony of all souls with God” forward “‘as a measuring stick for 

other Christians.’”’ But I firmly beiieve that compromise with 
conservatism to the extent of veiling one jot that “hope,” or 
admitting the slightest doubt of the certainty of that “‘final 
barmony,” will wreck Universalism as a faith of influence. 

It has been the convincing persuasiveness of the “faith in 
the final harmony of God and His universe, and with man as 
one of His universals,”’ that has put to shame and silenced the 
theclogical vital lie of original sin, on which is based the enormity 
of endless punishment. But it is only a diplomatic conservative 
measure, that “drawing in of claws.”’ It is only a seeming tol- 
erance that at heart is the bitterest intolerance, that, as is evi- 
dent by a glance at our newspapers and journals, only bides its 
time to assert itself again. I am not pessimistic. I refer to what 
is rearing its head in this section of the country, as a companicn 
to the same movement, all over the United States, backed by 
millions of dollars, masked by the intention (honest though it 
may be in its religious conviction) to so unify conservative bodies 
now disassociated by schism, as to control education and civic 
conscience. That object attained, crowded to the wall would 
be all liberal religion. We want to save our children from such 
-conservative domination. Allow a doubt of our implicit faith 
in the final harmony of all souls with God to be officially admitted 
or preached in our pulpits, or taught in our church schools, and 
the foot of the oppressor will be on our necks. The dream of a 
“united church’? which the words of Bishop Brent mean, the 
““united Christendom”’ he refers to, the ‘‘supernational and final 
-guide” he would have for guidance of “the moral and spiritual 
movements of the time,’”’ does not admit Universalism, as such. 
It would have to be, from the very merits of the case, a “‘swallow- 
ing of the lamb by the lion.” 

There can be no peaceful lying down together of “original 
-sin’”’ and “the final harmony of all souls with God.”’ One or the 
other must give up the ghost, in a united Christendom. 

I have been proud of the Leader for its loyal stand in the 
past, and am proud of it now. I am not complaining of it, or of 
any person. I am only showing how I would have the fair 

-escutcheon of Universalism unmarred by any compromises with 
its opposites. Co-operation is right and proper; but not com- 
promise that admits doubt. Why be impatient? Why not let 
- the leaven work as it has the past hundred years? The only way 
-to meet dogmatism is to deny it fearlessly and flatly. That is 
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the only method that will insure the respect of itsopponent. The 
truth, all the truth, and nothing but the truth, as the light of 
research reveals it, is the only message that Universalism has to 
teach. 
W. W. Gleason. 
’ Fort Pierce, Florida. 
~ A 


ANOTHER ILLUMINATING PERSONAL NOTE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The unusual thing about the Holy Week services this year 
in our church is that a Jewish rabbi is to take part. I do not 
think that this has ever happened before, certainly not in Newark. 
Rabbi Silberfeld is at the head of Temple B’nai Abraham of 
Newark, and speaks to a congregation of two thousand people 
every week. 

I have conducted these services alone for fifteen years, but 
this year the conservative ministers got together and arranged 
for noon meetings in the First Presbyterian Church with a Dr. 
Howard of Australia as speaker. Then they put out this head- 
ing to their sign: “The Evangelical Churches of Newark will 
hold noon day services here.” 

The word Evangelical was gratuitous; clearly a notice that 
Universalists, Unitarians and liberals were not included. 

Consequently, to give evidence of the existence of real 
liberality in Newark I invited speakers from the oldest church 
of Newark, the First Congregational, and the Presbyterian and 
Jewish, as well as Unitarian, to speak at our noon services. 
They accepted quickly and gladly. 

Newark is having another Fosdick case in the person of 
Rey. L. H. Lee, who was called from a Baptist pulpit to the 
Second Presbyterian Church, and has been forbidden to preach 
after April 12 by the Presbytery. He will not subscribe to the 
virgin birth, miracles, bodily resurrection, etc. 

Henry R. Rose. 

Newark, N.J. 


* * 


STRAIGHT, CLEAR AND FAIR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The reactions of your readers to editorial comments in 
your columns form an interesting study. The reaction of the 
W. C. T. U. writer illustrates how easy it is for one deeply in 
earnest for some great reform or movement to misconstrue an 
editorial that may possess a somewhat different tone from the 
ordinary exponent of some movement like prohibition. 

I read the editorial at the time and really thought I had 
grasped its meaning and intent. I have always believed in 
Prohibition, talked it, wrote for it, voted forit. I believe in the 
eighteenth amendment and in a fair trial of the Volstead Act, 
opposing its “modification’’ as advocated by its enemies. At 
the same time extreme claims and exaggerated statements do 
not help a cause, even though a righteous one like prohibition. 

Extreme statements by reformers in the past or in the 
present only lend themselves tc attack upon the weak positicn 
thus exposed. Experience has taught some of us this fact, I 
apprehend, whc in our younger days had yet to learn the lesson. 

That many of the cpponents of the Volstead law are unfair 
in their strictures, weak in their arguments, and even at times 
false in their statemenets, may well be asserted. I am afraid, 
alsc, that some of this unfairness is not all on one side of the 
question. 

Our zeal should not outrun our fairness, our eagerness our 
sanity, our earnestness our broad-mindedness. All this by way 
of caution, at the same time maintaining that our land is much 
better off than it was in the days of the open saloon, and that 
six years is altogether too short a pericd in which to pass final 
judgment against the “experiment,” as many call it, of Prohibi- 
tion. 

The above may be called the ‘reaction’ of the one who 
writes this letter, and who is one of your subscribers. 

George L. Mason, 

Enfield, Mass. 
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The World of Organized Religion 


Facts, Not Opinions 


Evolution in Louisiana 

An Associated Press dispatch from Baton Rouge, La., 
March 24, says: Authorities of Louisiana State University have 
refused to permit a course on evolution to be given at the uni- 
versity this year. Twenty students who had organized a class 
were notified by Prof. W. H. Gates, head of the Department of 
Biology, that the course could not ke given, as authorities had 
refused to sanction it kecause it was expected that a biii pro- 
hibiting the teaching of evolution in state schools would be 
introduced in the coming session of the Legislature. 


Chaplains’ Manual 

The Chief of Chaplains, U. S. A., Colonel Axton, has pre- 
pared a Training Manual entitled “The Chaplain, His Place 
and Duties,’’ which has been issued by the War Department. 
These are sixteen chapters dealing with the history of the office, 
training, equipment, religious observances, special services and 
pastoral, recreational, educational, social and military duties. 


Unitarian Commission Appointed 

The Christian Register announces the personnel of the Uni- 
tarian Commission on Comity and Unity appointed in obedience 
to the resolution passed at Cleveland, O., asking Universalists 
to appoint a similar commission “to organize a council of rep- 
resentative liberal Christians, for the purpcse of promoting 
sympathy and cc-operation among them, furthering their com- 
mon aims and uniting them for the advancement of the Kingdom 
of God.” The Unitarian commission consists of Dr. Samuel A, 
Eliot, Chief Justice Wm. Howard Taft, Rev. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord, D. D., of Detroit, Prof. James A. Tufts of Exeter Academy, 
Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., of Boston. 


Archbishop Curley and Mexico 

Archbishop Curley of Baltimore engaged Charles W. Darr, 
a prominent lawyer of Washington, D. C., to appear before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
to support a resolution pending in the House asking the United 
States Government to withdraw recognition of the government of 
Mexico because of the expulsion of of foreign priests from Mexico. 
Mr. Darr said he represented twenty million Catholic laymen. 


Color Line in Church Schools 

The committee in charge of arrangements for the quad- 
rennial Convention of the International Council of Religious 
Education, opening in Birmingham, Alabama, April 12, provided 
a separate block of seats for colored delegates. Sunday school 
officials of the African Methodist Episcopal, Colored Methodist 
and A. M. E. Zion Churches announce withdrawal from all 
participation in the convention. A city ordinance compels the 
committee to enforce segregation. The negro leaders insist the 
convention should have been abandoned. The Star of Zion, organ 
of the A. M. E. Zion Church, says: ‘“‘The Congregational Church 
refused to hold a banquet in Washington because their negro 
members could not be provided for. They adopted a lofty social 
creed expressive of racial brotherhood. What will be the reac- 
tion of their Sunday school agency to race discrimination in the 
international convention at Birmingham?” 


Dr. Riley Attacks Minnesota University 

The Evangelical Messenger says: “The action of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota authorities in canceling a scheduled lecture 
by Dr. W. B. Riley on Fundamentalism drew from him an at- 
tack on the university, which he charged was being turned into 
an infidel institution, teaching state atheistic religion. His reply 
was made in an address delivered at the Kenwood Armory, where 
more than 5,000 people gathered. He charged that though he 
had lived within a short distance of the university for twenty- 
nine years and had addressed large audiences in every part of 
America and in many cities of the Old World, and had visited 


university after university as its guest, he had never been officially 
reccgnized by the University of Minnesota in any way, despite 
the fact that his own children had been students in it and young 
people of his church had graduated from it by the score. More 
than that, he stated that he had brought some of the most noted 
Bible teachers in the world, as G. Campbell Morgan, Gratton 
Guinness, D. B. Meyer, Dwight L. Moody, R. A. Torrey, Leander 
S. Keyser, E. Y. Mullins, Joseph Orr, A. C. Dixon, W. H. Grif- 
fith Thomas, T. T. Shields, and other men of similar caliber, 
to Minneapclis, but that the Minnesota University had never 
requested any one cf them to address the convocation or to 
appear within its halls with any sort of official recognition. ‘I 
say deliberately,’ he says, ‘that such a contemptible piece of 
prejudice in theology is unbecoming an institution that belongs 
to the whole people of the state. and that the administration 
of the University of Minnesota at this moment is, in this mat- 
ter, the blackest page of its history and its present burning 
disgrace.’ ”’ 


New Dean for Boston University School of Theology 

President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University recently 
announced that the trustees of the university had elected Albert 
C. Knudson as dean of the Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy. Professor Knudson assumes his duties as dean at Easter 
time, when Dean James A. Beebe, whom he succeeds, will leave 
to become president of Allegheny College at Meadville, Pa. 
Professor Knudson has been a member of the faculty of the 
university School of Theology since 1906. Until 1921 he was 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis, and since that 
date he has taught systematic theology. He is a Methodist 
minister and son of a Methodist minister who came to this coun- 
try from Norway. 


Methodist Union in England 

The Union Committee which has been working six years 
to bring together all denominations of Methodists in England 
has reached the point where they propose to submit an enabling 
bill to Parliament in the spring of 1927. In the Wesleyan church, 
650 quarterly meetings voted for organic unity and 101 against, 
with eleven tied—85.30 per cent in favor. In the Primitive 
Methodist Church, 578 quarterly meetings voted for, ninety-two 
against, with eleven tied—86.33 per cent in favor. In the United 
Methodist Church, 280 quarterly meetings voted for, sixty-seven 
against, with seven tied—80.23 per cent in favor. 

The General Conferences of the three denominations con- 
sidered these figures as a command to complete union. 


In a Line or Two 

“The Golden Rule in Business,” by Arthur Nash, was run 
serially by the leading newspaper of Nagoya, Japan. Nagano, 
our missionary, secured Hamano, former Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 
as translator. Mr. Hamano is now assisting Mr. Nagano in 
other work. . .. Plymouth Congregational Church, Selina, 
Kansas, unanimously voted to join both the American Unitarian 
Association and the Southwestern Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals. The Congregational State Board at Topeka gave its bless- 
ing. . . . The Christian Advocate hints that it would like to buy 
the beautiful memorial window, ‘John Wesley Preaching to the 
Miners,’’ now in the Community Church of New York, a me- 
morial to Rev. Robert Collyer. The comment was caused by 
published extracts from John Haynes Holmes’ sermon on “The 
Christian God Dying.” . . . .The new president of Fiske Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. (colored), Thomas E. Jones, is a Quak- 
er. Recently he spent seven years in Japan under the Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. . . . Kaiser Wilhelm has written a 
chapter for a new book calling on Germans to free themselves 
from any allegiance to Jehovah, the God of the Jews. ‘“Christ,’’ 
he says, “never used the word Jehovah.”’ 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


The New Batch 


Lycurgus. By E.S. P. Haynes. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $1.00. 
Pygmalion. By R. M. Wilson. E. P. 


Dutton and Company. $1.00. 
Thrasymachus. By C. EB. M. Joad. E. P. 

Dutton and Company. $1.00. 
Ouroboros. By Garet Garrett. 

Dutton and Company. $1.00. 

So long as the classical titles hold out, 
we may expect to be prodded from time to 
time by new volumes in Dutton’s ‘““To-day 
and To-morrow Series.” The new batch 
offers two volumes of some interest and 
some importance, and two volumes of 
unusual interest and great importance. 
“Lycurgus” and “Pygmalion” are sane 
little treatises on the future of law and 
medicine respectively. ‘‘Thrasymachus’’ 
and “Ouroboros’” are packed with the 
intellectual T. N. T. which has made cer- 
tain earlier volumes in the series dis- 
concertingly popular and popularly dis- 
concerting. 

Mr. Haynes deals with English law in 
the main, leaving untouched the great 
legal problem of America, namely, the 
mass-production of laws. He devotes a 
good deal of attention to divorce laws, ar- 
guing for special courts on domestic rela- 
tions and quoting at some length the 
opinions of Judge Lindsey and Judge Hoff- 
man of this country. He is also concerned 
because courts in most countries make 

a person’s domicile the basis of legal 
action. It is his opinion that if nationality 
were made the basis the problems of jus- 
tice would be simplified. In general is he 
opposed both to corporations and to 
Jabor unions, contending that the concep- 
tion of a fictitious corporate personality 
interferes with the administration of law. 
Mr. Haynes stands in the tradition of 
individual liberty expounded by Mill 
and Bentham, and he is very loath to see 
democracy put its emphasis on equality 
and conformity. The book is calm and 
intelligent, but it leaves room in the series 
for a book on the peculiar problems of 
the law in America. 

Some of us could find a great deal to 
say about the doctor of the present, and 
we have both hopes and fears for the doc- 
tor of the future. Perhaps the great 
problem in connection with medicine, so 
far as the average family is concerned, is 
the high cost of specialization. The 
specialists, following the example of the 
Chicago stockyards, have divided the 
body into a large number of segments. 
Almost any comparatively simple disease 
necessitates the patient’s calling in three 
or four specialists, each one as loath to 
infringe upon the territory of his col- 
leagues as a member of one of the unions 
in the building trades. The result in 
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Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


worry and expense is, to be moderate, 
depressing. 

Dr. Wilson holds out hope of relief. 
In “Pygmalion” he develops the theory 
“that symptoms are signs not of reaction 
to disease, but of altered reaction to life, 
occasioned by the presence of disease— 
a very different matter.” This theory, 
according to Dr. Wilson, indicates the 
possibility that a given set of symptoms 
may arise from-what are called mental 
conditions, fear, worry, and the like. 
Faith healing succeeds because it removes 
the mental conditions which have pre- 
vented normal resistance to disease. 
When nerves are over-sensitized a variety 
of maladies may result, and it is futile to 
treat each of these maladies separately. 
In general Dr. Wilson argues that the 
personality of a patient must be treated 
as a whole, and this the specialist can 
not do. What we need is a revival of the 
old family doctor, strengthened by the 
new discoveries in the medical sciences 
and supported by the specialists on whom 
he can call if he sees fit. Perhaps Dr. 
Wilson is right; we hope that he is. 

“Pygmalion” and ‘“Lycurgus”’ might 
have been published by any one anywhere. 
“Thrasymachus’” would improbably be 
found outside the ‘“To-day and To-morrow 
Series.” It is a candid and somewhat 
cynical examination of current morals, 
written by one who asks what is likely 
to happen rather than what ought to hap- 
pen. Mr. Joad. wastes little time in dis- 
cussing the right and wrong of current 
trends, concentrating on the discussion 
of the trends themselves. 

Mr. Joad begins with the thesis that law 
is the will of the stronger, a thesis which 
underlies our belief in democracy, since 
it has been the experience of the race that 
a governing class inevitably regards its 
interests as the interests of the community 
So far as morals are concerned, 
however, Mr. Joad doubts whether de- 
mocracy provides wiser standards than 
autocracy. It appears to him that a 
democratic state, with its emphasis on 
conformity, is likely to be marked by 
an atmosphere of mental and spiritual 
stuffiness, and he takes as Exhibit A the 
United States, where, he says, we have 
substituted ‘‘cleanliness for beauty, mech- 
anism for men, and hypocrisy for morals.”’ 
The great masses, being neither particu- 
larly clever nor particularly brave, are 
certain, according to Mr. Joad, to do all 
in their power to suppress people who are 
cleverer and less conventional than they. 
We may expect, therefore, a revival of 
Puritanism, augmented by the fact that 
once people thought that those who en- 
joyed life here would suffer hereafter, but 
now they feel that, in lieu of any certainty 
about the hereafter, they had better be 
made to suffer here. 


Running counter to this Puritanic tend- 
ency are two developments, the economic 
independence of women and birth control, 
which are certain to have a great influence 
on our conceptions of morality. Both 
these tendencies, Mr. Joad believes, will 
greatly increase the opportunities for 
sexual irregularity. The result he fore- 
sees is a complete revisiéh of our moral 
code. But on the other hand, there are 
the signs of the Puritanic reaction al- 
ready visible. The conflict seems to Mr. 
Joad to be certain, and he holds that an 
intelligent standard of morality can result 
only if there be a revival of religion. He 
does not specify what form this revival 
should take. 

Mr. Joad clearly ignores one important 
factor in the problem he discusses. Judged 
purely as a social institution the family has 


some importance, and the increase in 
irregular sexual relations would affect 
the family. Mr. Joad seems to think 


that the effect would be less than is gen- 
erally believed, but an effect there would 
be and it should be taken into considera- 
tion. The reader may find ‘“Thrasyma- 
chus”’ sensational, but it does point to the 
need for a reasoned revision of our moral 
standards. As Joad demonstrates, the 
two contrasting tendencies in current 
morality are due to economic and psy- 
chological factors and not to intelligent 
study. The conflict between them makes 
possible and necessary the evolving of 
new standards intelligently aimed at 
advancing the best interests of society. 

In ‘“Ouroboros” Garet Garrett gives a 
brief summary of the consequences of 
mass-production. As a result of the 
industrial revolution we have developed 
great urban populations, which depend 
on their ability to manufacture and sell 
goods to agricultural countries in return 
forfood. This process has been enormously 
profitable to the industrial countries, with 
the result that more and more countries 
have embraced industry. This has resulted 
in a keener competition for foreign mar- 
kets and foreign sources of supply, and 
has been the chief cause of war. More- 
over, agricultural countries such as Egypt 
and India are themselves becoming in- 
dustrial, and that has had the effect of 
diminishing markets. The industrial na- 
tions are likely to be faced with a choice 
between starvation and competition on a 
basis of cheap labor. Thus the machine, 
which promised man release from his 
toil, may yet bring to him severer labor 
than he has ever known. 

The problem which Mr. Garrett tackles 
is undoubtedly the most serious which 
faces mankind to-day. At best there will 
be a period of painful adjustments, and 
at worst there may be a decade when the 
threat of starvation will prevent us from 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEWS FROM THE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE LARGER HOPE 


From Rev. Leon P. and Martha G. 
Jones comes the news that the parish 
hall and the church at Clinton are to be 
painted soon and the library and equip- 
ment further improved. They also write: 
“Since the pastors have had four of the 
Red Hill girls in their home attending 
public school there has been more social 
activity in the Clinton church, and soon 
after Easter Mrs. Jones, with the help 
of some of the friends and the girls in 
her home, will give a fine program consist- 
ing of the Emerson Drill with additional 


movements and tableaux, music and 
selections. This will be repeated at 
Red Hill.” 


Since last fall services have been held 
every Sunday in the Clinton and Red 
Hill churches and every other Sunday in 
Hopewell, and the series of lessons on the 
Parables of the Kingdom prepared by the 
pastors have been continued. 

There is a loyal group of people at 
Magnolia, Wilkins School and Red Hill. 
The friends at Oak Grove always do 
their part and help with the Mission 
Circle in Clinton, and all regret that 
they are so distant from Clinton that 
they can not often attend any meetings 
here. The pastors hold services there 
once amenth. These churches, with the 
ever increasing demand for services of vari- 
ous kinds, and pastoral work keep both 
pastors fully occupied. 

The pastors always fd a warm welccme 
frem the school teachers and an invitation 
te speak to the schools. Not many days 
ago Mr. Jones gave an address to the 
consolidated school at Garland on ‘‘Dan- 
ger Signals’ (a health talk), and was 
immediately invited to return to give a 
talk on “‘Our Birds.” 

Again we quote from Mrs. Jones: “On 
the personal side of this werk things fol- 
low simple time tables at the parish house. 
L. P. Jones, rising hour 4 a. m. to 4.30, 
Mrs. Jones, 5 a. m. the girls at 6 a. m. 
Then there are lessons, breakfast, school 
work; 12.30 dinner; schocl work and 
parish werk follow; supper at 6 p. m., 
music and drilling 8 to 8.30, and lights out 
at9p.m. This routine is not often broken 
except that Saturdays there is the Rum- 
mage Sale, and sometimes a picture show 
is patronized on Friday if there is any- 
thing worth seeing, and part of the time 
our girls go home for their week-end, re- 
turning Sunday evening.” 

Mr. Jones has recently been called to 
officiate at funeral services of respected 
citizens who were not members of any 
church. In the first instance he was in- 
formed that the surviving husband has 
always been an infidel, but he found him 
to be something of the same kind of un- 


believer that Burbank seems to be—a 
man whose faith and lIcve are too great 
to permit him to submit to what the 
dominant churches demanded of him, 
and because he wouldn’t submit he was 
called an infidel. 


The other instance, explained by a 


daughter, was that of a brother with 
Universalist leanings who told his daughter 
that he found his faith good to live by, 
and, though he had been warned often 
that it wouldn’t do to die by, he wanted 
her to know that as he approached death 


he found it best to die by. So, while the — 


daughter is of another church, she sent 
for Mr. Jones to bear witness to the 
faith her father prenounced the best to 
die by—thus to silence his critics as well. 


Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for April by Carl H. Olson 


Y. P. C. U. FINANCE 

The financial system of every organiza- 
tion affiliated with a church is of interest. 
The majority are founded upon the con- 
tribution idea—a drive for funds, and 
when these are gone, ancther drive. But 
in our young people’s organization we 
have tried to bear away from this as far 
as possible. Let us give a brief review 
of the financial system of the Union. 

The base of any organization is its 
permanent fund. This, in the Y. P.C. U., 
is composed of several individual funds. 
There is the permanent Legion of the 
Cross fund, the interest from which is 
expended in support of our missionaries 
in Texas and Japan. There is the perma- 
nent administrative fund which helps to 
run our office. And there are the Aunty 
Brown Memorial and Junior Union Japan 
funds, which also help to support Union 
projects. The total of these is $10,758.61, 
which is, for the most part, invested in 
gold bonds of public utilities yielding an 
average of 5 1-2 per cent. While this is 
not a high rate of interest the securities 
are stable, safety being a major considera- 
tion. Those investments which are not 
bonds are to be changed when the tran- 
saction may be made advantageously. 
The secretary-treasurer is handling the 
investments with the advice and assist- 
ance of a committee composed of Arthur 
W. Pinkham, president of the National 
City Bank of Lynn, and Albert A. Emerton, 
of the L. E. Mott investment house. 

There are two main sources of income 
besides the interest on the permanent 
funds. These are the assessments upon 
each local Union and the pledges from 
Unions and individuals. Assessments are 
made on each local Union, and are based 
upon the membership given in the an- 
nual report. Last year the income from 
this source was $1,052.50, representing 
4,200 Unioners. Pledges constitute the 
majcr portion of the money used for 
operating expenses. At each convention 
there is a half hour set aside for receiving 
pledges. A goal is set and a silver-tongued 
orator outlines the budget for the coming 
year. 

Then the state representatives, local 
Union delegates, and other individuals 
vie with one another as they figure how 


much pain they can stand in “giving 
until it hurts.” The pledging period is 
one of the liveliest parts of the conven- 
tion. The pessimist will probably say 
that pledges were made upon the impulse 
cf the moment and will never be paid. 
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But our records show that the young people ~ 
pay their pledges even more promptly © 


than some cf their elders clear their debts. 
For example, in 1924 over 97 per cent of 
the pledges were paid before the next 
convention. This seems to be, in the 


minds of “them as ought to know,” a ~ 


record equal to any organization. 


About three thousand dollars is ex- 2 
pended annually as our share toward the 


support of missionary work in Texas and 
Japan. Approximately two-thirds of this 


amount is raised by personal subscriptions. — 


to the Legion of the Cross; the remainder is. 


paid from interest on invested funds and. | 


convention pledges. A member of the 
General Executive Board is given this 
work and spends his time working toward 
the goal through state and local Legion of 
the Cross superintendents. Last year 
receipts were $1,934.43; our gcal this year 
is to boost this mark by five hundred! 
dollars. 


Onward, the Union paper, is an item 


that is not self-supporting. At present it — 


costs considerably more than it brings in, 
but as it is a most efficient means of pub- 


licity for Union work and aims, it is in- 


valuable. 

The whole financial system of the Y. P. 
C. U. is tending toward the goal cf self- 
support. At present we are receiving an 
appropriation from the General Conven- 
tion. Our aim is to reduce this to a mini- 
mum—a minimum of zero. Last year 
the appropriation was cut from a thousand 
to seven hundred dollars. Indications 
point to a further reducticn this year. 
Perhaps the main reason for the ability 
of the Union to approach self-support 
more easily than some of the other auxil- 
jaries is that the officers and department 
heads are young people, serving gratuitous- 
ly. But whatever the reason, the young 
people have the ideal toward which they 
are striving—the ideal of supporting them- 
selves and beyond that toward the further 
support of Universalist mission work. 


At present we are one hundred | 
dollars ahead of last year’s mark for April1. __ 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

April 11-April 18. Plymouth, Mass. 
Miss Slaughter: 

April 11-April 18. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dr. Huntley: 

April 11-April 18. 

Headquarters. 


Winter Hill, Mass. 


‘ * * 


SOME SUNDAY SCHOOL ACHIEVE- 
MENTS 


Once upon a time a certain Sunday 
school conceived the idea of establishing a 
branch school in a near-by town. The 
town-hall was secured for a meeting-place. 
Several teachers who had taught at their 
home church earlier in the day went every 
Sunday to teach in the new branch. A 
resident of this new neighborhood was 
elected superintendent and served more 
than fcrty years. During all that time, 
he probably knew what it was to be tired 
and discouraged, like other people. It is 
certain he could have found other things 
to do with his Sunday time, but through 
all the years he kept on tirelessly. By and 
by a church resulted. An attractive build- 
ing was erected and the various forms of 
¢church werk organized. But it was a 
Sunday school church, born in the devo- 
tion of one school and its workers, per- 
petuated largely by the faithfulness of 
that long-time superintendent. To-day 
our denomination is the richer by one live 
church, and countless lives have been 
blessed because of this Sunday school 
achieverrent. 

Years passed by and new ways came, 
new methods. In this school, begun in 
the town-hall and now housed in the pretty 
church, was one young teacher who had 
core in touch with the newer ways of 
Teligious education. She asked that she 
might have her primary class in the ladies’ 
parlor as a separate department. ‘The 
children will fall down stairs,”’ the people 
said. But one teacher stood at the top 
and another at the bottom, and the chil- 
dren did not fall. By and by a parish 
house was built and there was more room. 
Now the young teacher asked that her 
department might meet at the hour of 
the morning service. “It will take the 
teachers away from church,” said the 
minister. But the young lady had her 
way and the primary department grew. 
Five classes now, all grades for beginners 
and primary children. The parish house 
at their disposal making possible an 
appropriate worship service and separate 
class-rooms. By and by there were chil- 
dren who had come to junior age, but it 
seemed best to keep them in the same 
department. Again the young lady found 
away. At the beginning of the hour, the 
junior children went to the class-rooms 
for lessons, while the primary folks had 
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* MAKE RESERVATIONS se 
* This is a werd to those wise * 
* people who are planning to attend * 
* our great convention in Philadei- * 
* phia. And “a word to the wise is * 
*  sufficient.’’ : 
* Although the ninth of July, when * 
* the gavel will descend for our first * 
* session. may seem a long way off, * 
* itis not a day too early to get into * 
* correspcndence with our fine Phila- * 
* delphia friends and to inform them * 
* that you are to be among their * 
* happy guests. * 
* Remember that this is no or- * 
* dinary year in the City of Brotherly * 
* Love. It is the year for the sesqui- * 
* centennial celebration of the signing . * 
* of the Declaration of Independence, * 
* and Philadelphians are inviting the * 
* whole world to come and help them * 
* rejoice. A lot of folks will accept * 
* the invitation—160,000 per day ac- * 
* cording to conservative estimates. * 
* It is quite evident that beds will * 
* be in great demand. If you want * 
* one, write to Mr. Andrew J. Weak- * 
* ley, of 383 Woodlawn Ave., Glen- * 
* side, Penn. Pretty soon he will * 
* publish some interesting data about * 
* rooms, prices and the like. Hesays * 
* that he will be able to make us all * 
* comfortable at reasonable rates, but * 
* that, of course, the early applicants * 
* will have the best attention. Donot * 
* delay. “4 
* * 
* * 
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their service of worship. Then places were 
changed. The little people had their 
lessons, and the larger room was used by 
the juniors for a service suited to their 
age and needs. 

The portion of the school that met after 
church was getting the idea of a graded 
school just because the graded department 
existed. More years passed, and to-day 
the whole school is graded. Everybody 
accepts the idea of a separate primary 
department and of worship service suited 
to the age. A program committee; same 
young lady its chairman, is bringing many 
new voices into action. 


Why do we say it is no use to try? Why 
do we say we can not grade our schools? 
Why do we say new ways can not be in- 
troduced? Why do we think the Sunday 
school does not matter? Here is a church 
owing its very existence to the missionary 
spirit and devotion of a few workers of 
long ago, owing its strength to-day to the 
persistent endeavor of one young girl who 
at first worked all alone. What has been 
done can be done again. If you are only 
one, remember that cften it only needs 
one. If you are tired of continuing to 
labor, remember that it is the long-con- 
tinued labor cf many a faithful man ‘or 
woman that has made the Christian 
Church a reality. 

This is not a guessing contest, so to 
relieve the minds of those who wonder, 
let it be added that this is the answer to 
the riddle: 

It was the Lynn Sunday school that 
organized a school in the town hall at 
Swampscott. It was Mr. Frank Ingalls 
who served that school for more than 
forty years as superintendent. Out of 
that school came the Swampscott church. 
It was Miss Anna Willey who built up 
the primary department and made pos- 
sible the well-organized school cf to-day. 

A.G. E. 
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FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association is determined to employ a 
full-time field worker. As a step in the 
right direction it has engaged its secre- 
tary, Mrs. Stanley Manning, for such 
service as her other duties will permit, and 
will send her to ten or more local schools 
during the spring months. 


The Stockton Springs, Maine, Sunday 
school had 151 members present for its 
service on “Over the Top Sunday.” The 
correspondent rightly says that it was 
151 strong. 


The pastor and the Sunday school su- 
perintendent at Canton, N. Y., are de- 
termined people, and when they decided 
to have Miss Earle for a series of services 
they were not to be deterred by mere 
furnace troubles in the midst of Laurentian 
winter weather. When the Sunday 
school furnace gave out, they relied on the 
church furnace. When that also gave out, 
they sent up to the Theological School and 
had two spare furnaces from that institu- 
tion brought to church and set up in time 
for the visit. They testify that they were 
well repaid. 


Rey. Sara L. Stoner of Prospect, Ohio, 
national superintendent, reports many 
new Home Departments and the enlarge- 
ment and strengthening of many others. 
She is a diligent correspondent and an 
enthusiastic worker. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. A. B. Hervey, D. D., LL. D., a 
former president of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, who has been spending the winter as 
usual at Hamilton, Bermuda, is en route 
to the United States, and will visit his son 
at Baldwin, L. I. Dr. Hervey was or- 
dained in 1861, and by the death of Dr. 
Canfield of California, who was ordained 
in 1859, becomes our earliest ordained 
clergyman, “having been longer on the 
job than any of his living brethren.” 


Rey. Henry R. Rose, D. D., of Newark, 
N. J., delivered his illustrated lecture, 
Ben Hur, March 21, and such large crowds 
were turned away that it was repeated 
on March 28, to a crowded house the 
second time. Dr. Rose has unusually 
beautiiul slides fer this lecture. 


Rev. A. J. Torsleff, who has been living 
in West Acton, Mass., since assuming 
charge of our church at South Acton, 
should hereafter be addressed at South 
Acton, as he has moved to that village, 
much nearer his church. 


Rev. George A. Gay of Camp Hill, Ala., 
united with the ministers of the Baptist 
and Methodist churches of that community 
in a series of services for Hely Week, 
which were held in rotation in the dif- 
ferent churches, Mr. Gay preaching in 
both the Methodist and Baptist churches. 


Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D.. who 
has recently recovered from a severe ill- 
ness, did the following work in Holy Week: 
Preached the Palm Sunday sermon, spoke 
at the union service Wednesday, addressed 
on Thursday evening a dinner for those 
who were to unite with the church on 
Easter, preached at a union service Good 
Friday, and delivered the Easter sermon. 


Mr. R. A. Holden, a former student at 
St. Lawrence University, preached at 
Willow, Florida, March 21. 


Rey. W. H. Morrison, D. D., recently 
of Nashua, N. H., now a resident of Brock- 
ton, Mass., is the regular interim pastor 
at Weymouth, Mass. Dr. Morrison not 
only supplies the pulpit but he is attend- 
ing to all pastoral calls until a new minister 
is chosen and installed. 


Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., is the 
preacher at Norwood, Mass., for the sev- 
eral Sundays in April after Easter. 


Rev. Lucius R. Paige of the Porter 
Square Church, Cambridge, Mass., brought 
out at Easter time the first issue of an at- 
tractive little magazine entitled ‘‘Good 
Tidings.” 

District of Columbia 

Washington.—This parish gave a re- 
ception to Dr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Rice 
March 27. It was largely attended and 


and Interests 


Dr. and Mrs. Rice were almost over- 
whelmed with its demonstration cf the 
regard in which they are held by all the 
Washington people. Dr. and Mrs. Rice 
started for their Springfield, Mass., home 
by motor April 1. Dr. Rice’s Washington 
physician pronounced him “greatly im- 
proved in health. Condition highly satis- 
factory.’”’ Dr. John Murray Atwood was 
the preacher the greater part of March, 
coming down from Canton, N. Y., by 
sleeper and leaving at 3 p. m. Sundays to 
get back to his classes on Monday. Dr. 
Atwood did most effective preaching for 
us and helped us in cther ways. Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., pastor emeritus, preached 
the Easter sermon. Miss Doris Swett, 
St. Lawrence, ’26, is doing admirable 
work for this parish. She has reorganized 
the Sunday school, made about a hundred 
calls her first month; and supplied ad- 
mirably the gap caused by absence .of a 
pastor. She preached the Good Friday 
sermon at the services in the temporary 
parish house and did well. 


Illinois 


Chicago, St. Paul’s—Rev. L. Ward 
Brigham, D. D., pastor. St. Paul’s is a 
thriving church and community center 
these days. Its many rooms are crowded 
at all times of the day and night with boys 
and girls, men and women. The church 
school has been very svecessful, all de- 
partments advancing beth in numbers and 
interest under capable superintendents. 
A splendid set cf teachers and assistants 
find their monthly meetings very helpful 
in talking over their mutual problems. 
St. Paul’s chorus choir has become quite 
famous of late—broadcasting from time 
to time and entertaining various civic 
organizations with their “‘Singin’ Skewl.” 
Dr. Brigham’s scholarly sermons have 
been drawing very appreciative audiences 
and the Sunday evening illustrated drama 
reviews have been well received. There 
are four different groups of ‘Unions,’’ 
beginning with the Junior Union, which 
meets on Monday afternoons for devo- 
tional meetings under the supervision of 
Miss Eckhart, the Spotmids (the younger 
intermediate group) meeting Sunday morn- 
ings for devotional meetings at the close 
of the class period, the Intermediate 
Union, which meets Sunday afternoons 
at 5, eating supper with the Seniors at 
6.30, and the Senior Y. P. C. U. with de- 
votional at 7. There are two full troops 
of Boy Scouts now, a thriving tribe of 
Lone Scouts and a lodge of Boy Rangers, 
all under the leadership of Rev. Lambert 
Case, the assistant pastor. The four 
groups of Camp-fire Girls and one of Blue 
Birds, under the guidance of Miss Dorothy 
Karlen, the pastor’s assistant, and Miss 
Marjorie Cooper, have been very active in 


both church and community. Both the 
Ladies’ Aid and the Clara Barton Guild 
are proud of their many accomplishments. 
The newly crganized men’s club, the 
U. B. A. (Universalist Brctherhood Asso- 
ciation), has had several well attended 
meetings with interesting programs, and 
has made the women “sit up and take 
notice.”’ The gymnasium is in use most 
of the time by different church and com- 
munity groups, and the different social 
rooms are signed for far in advance. St. 
Paul’s prides itself on being a church 
which serves the neighborhood, and it is 
certainly living up to its name. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. During the Lenten season, Dr. 
Smith delivered a series of sermons dealing 
with the “‘Seven Last Words of Christ: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” “This very day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise,’”’ ‘““‘Weman, 
behold thy Son,” ‘““My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me,” “I thirst,” “Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit,” “It is 
finished.”’ A series of Sunday evening 
concerts and recitals have been success- 
fully broadcast by WABI, through the 
efforts of Dr. Smith and the fine co-opera- 
tion of Robert Haskell, announcer and 
operator. In the series Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing gave a Czecho-Slovakian lecture- 
recital in native Czecho-Slovak costume. 
Mrs. Cushing was greeted by a large and 
enthusiastic audience. The church has 
been given a handsome solid mahogany 
cabinet by Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Perkins 
of this church. The cabinet has been 
placed at the front of the auditorium and 
displays our original communion service 
and that of the Hampden Universalist 
church, which was recently presented to us. 
Sunday, Feb. 21, the Girl Scouts attended 
the morning service. A group of young 
ladies of the church have recently or- 
ganized a Clara Barton Guild. The Mis- 
sion Circle served a supper for this par- 
ticular occasion, after which Mrs. Josephine 
B. Folsom from Gardiner spoke on the 
aims and ideals of the Guild. Sunday 
evening, March 14, President George U. 
Scudder, of the State Y. P. C. U., was 
the guest of the Bangor Union and ad- 
dressed the members on State Union af- 
fairs. On the afternoon and evening of 
March 17, the Floral and Aid Society held 
a very successful Easter sale, supper and 
entertainment. Over 300 people were 
served with a chicken pie supper, fol- 
lowing which a play, entitled “The Hot- 
tentot,”” was presented in the assembly 
hall of the Dorothy Memorial by the 
YwePoCau. 


Massachusetts 
Worcester, First—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. At the parish meet- 
ing Mr. Albert E. Newton, who had served 
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the society for thirty-eight years as 
treasurer and collector, laid down his task. 
It is an honorable and unusual record, 
and Mr. Newton deserves all the praise 
and thanks that have been given him. Not 
willing to have him cease entirely official 
connection with the parish, the meeting 
ehese him parish clerk, an office George O. 
Bridges has capably filled for the past 
seventeen years. Mr. Arthur C. Comins 
succeeds Mr. Newton as treasurer and Mr. 
Charles D. Livermore as collector. Both 
are well fitted for their positions. 

Everett—Rev. U.S. Milburn, pastor. 
On the evening cf Palm Sunday, Mr. 
Milburn gave, as he does annually, the 
wonderful story of the Passion Play. He 
witnessed the presentation of the play at 
Oberammergau both in 1910 and in 1922. 
He illustrated the scenes by the use of 
110 finely colored slides. Both the Holy 
‘Thursday and Easter services in this 
church are made memorable. Congrega- 
tions and interest have been greater this 
year than in either of the two preceding 
years of Mr. Milburn’s administration. 
Yet with a general increase in expenses 
and with repairs costing $3,000, there re- 
mains $1,500 to be raised by gifts at Easter. 
At the Easter service, Marjorie Moody, 
world famous soloist with Sousa’s band, 
‘sang. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. A genuine every member canvass 
of the parish was made on a recent Sunday. 
Letters had been sent to the people stat- 
ing that a budget of $5,000 had been ar- 
ranged. To date the canvass has brought 
in pledges of $6,200, with quite a number 
of parishioners still to report. Fully $1,000 
of this amount was pledged by those 
who, heretofore, have simply made an 
offering upon the Sundays of their at- 
tendance. The canvass was planned and 
put through by President Arthur W. Peirce 
of Dean Academy. 


South Acton—Rey. A. J. Torsleff, 
pastor. On Dec. 30 the Finance Commit- 
tee held a supper and informa! social, 
when a substantial amount was pledged 
for the maintenance of the church. Mem- 
bers unable to be present at that time 
pledged their contributions early in Jan- 
uary. The pastor has given fortnightly 
throughout the fall and winter, illustrated 
lectures at which the junior choir has 
furnished the music. Early in the year 
the oldest member. one long identified 
with the church and its auxiliaries, passed 
away, Mr. Jonathan K. W. Wetherbee. 
The Mission Circle has held regular 
Monthly meetings and has done much 
work lccally and has raised funds to meet 
its obligations for its work ‘elsewhere. 
On Feb. 22 the Ladies’ Social Circle held 
its annual Washington Birthday supper. 
This Circle is planning a dramatic eve- 
ning April 16, and a spring sale on the 22d. 
On Thursday evening, April 1, at 7.30, a 
candlelight service was held in the church 
with observance of the Lord’s Supper. 
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The following evening, Good Friday, at 
the same hour, as has been the custom, a 
union service was held in the Universalist 
church, with sermon by Rev. Ralph D. 
Barker of the Congregational church. 
Taunton.—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. On Easter morning twelve mem- 
bers were received inte the church. Al- 
though the money was pledged for the 
budget for the new year, on Monday eve- 
ning, March 22, at a meeting of the parish- 
ioners, $700 was added to the amount al- 
ready secured. Attendance at the popu- 
lar Sunday evening services is steadily 
increasing, with a greater number from 
other churches than from our own families. 
The Young People’s Christian Union, or- 
ganized in February, is growing in size, as 
in interest. There are eighteen devoted 
members in the Comrades’ organization, 
but the men are out to bring the number up 
to thirty. The social side of our work is 
in no sense overlooked. We have two 
bowling teams from the men and two from 
the women. These play with correspond- 
ing teams from the other churches of the 
city. Our minister is an exceedingly busy 
man. He is asked to speak somewhere 
nearly every evening. He is chaplain 
of King David Lodge, F. and A. M. The 
mayor has just appointed him on the Com- 
mittee on City Welfare. He has already 
been invited to speak in every Protestant 
church in Taunton. On Feb. 26 the church 
school from North Attleboro, Rev. Charles 
A. Haney, minister, came over for a 
neighborly visit. At this gathering ad- 
dresses were given by Mrs. Nellie E. 
Friend of Melrose and by Carl A. Hempel, 
Director of Young People’s Work in Lynn. 
Refreshments and dancing followed the 
speaking. It is now planned for the 
Taunton school to make a return visit at 
a date in April. In our church school the 
pastor’s class of men numbers eleven. 


New Hampshire 

Concord.—Rev. Harry F. Shook, pas- 
tor. On Feb. 28 this parish observed “At 
Home Day,’’ much as has been done by 
the Worcester parish, and about 80 per 
cent of the amount required from pledges 
was secured as a result of the coming of 
the people to the church on this Sunday 
afternoon. The experiment was a great 
suecess. The Men’s Club put on an old- 
fashioned dance on Friday evening, March 
12. Mrs. Mary Chamberlain, of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion, was a visitor in Concord on March 16 
and spoke at an afternoon meeting in our 
church parlor. Mr. and Mrs. Ben C. 
White have given the church a beautiful 
white marble baptismal font. We held 
union Holy Week noon-day services in our 
church in which most of the churches co- 
operated. 

New York 

Canton.—Rev. H. A. Hersey, pastor. 
A glorious Easter service and large con- 
gregation (despite many absences in col- 
lege vacation). The Easter offering, of 


$1,167.81, was the largest offering in our 
history. 
Ohio 

Kent.—Rey. F. Osten-Sacken, pastor. 
On Sunday afternoon, March 28, an or- 
chestra was organized and rehearsed for 
the first time at the home of the pastor. 
It is composed of six pieces and piano. 
More are expected to join soon. The or- 
chestra will play for the Sunday school 
and for special occasions for the present. 
Later it is to assist in evening services, as 
soon as it seems advisablé to institute such 
services. Dr. Osten-Sacken is directing 
the orchestra until he can find and train 
a suitable director to take his place, 
Friday evening, March 26, the boys and 
girls of the Primary Department of the 
Sunday school, with their parents and the 
officials of the church and Sunday school, 
assembled in the social rooms of the 
church to organize the “junior church” 
as an integral part of the church. Officers 
and committees were appointed under 
supervision of an advisory board of adult 
members. There are certain duties, for 
the faithful observance of which awards 
are made and promotions provided. The 
aim is to bridge the gap between Sunday 
school and church and to have the juniors 
graduate into church membership as ‘they 
attain to the proper age. Out of an avail- 
able list of twenty-four, sixteen have 
joined so far. The floors of the church, 
platform and galleries have been repainted, 
general improvements made and a fine 
pulpit lamp installed. All this was paid 
for by generous private contributions be- 
fore the work had begun. Other improve- 
ments on the church property are con- 
templated. 


Wisconsin 


Markesan.—Rev. N. E. Spicer, pastor. 
At the annual bazar in December the 
Ladies’ Society cleared $325 and at the 
annual supper $200. The Sunday school 
has recently purchased for its use “Songs 
of Work and Worship.’”’ The church has 
also procured new hymnals, “Hymns: of 
the Church,’’ Miss Alice Phelps, one of 
our lcyal members, making a liberal con- 
tribution toward the payment. The pas- 
tor held services in Augusta cn the eve- 
nings of Feb. 7 and 21. 


* * 


RECEPTION FOR MISS POWELL 


The State Board of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Association, in 
co-operation with the Mission Circle of 
Cambridge First Church, is planning for a 
meeting in the Cambridge church on 
April 21 at 2 p. m. This meeting will 
take the form of a reception to Miss 
Hannah Powell, our missionary at Sun- 
burst, N. C., who, on her way to Maine 
fcr a brief vacation, has agreed to stop 
over for this meeting. 

This will be the only opportunity that 
the Massachusetts women will have this 
year to greet Miss Powell and listen to her 
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own story of her work in the South in 
which we are all so interested. 

It is hoped that the women will make 
every effort to attend in large numbers, 
that we may show Miss Powell by our 
presence and our enthusiasm that we are 
standing solidly back of her in the brave 
effort she is making to do our work in 
the South. 

The Cambridge Circle, which is serving 
light refreshments for this meeting, will 
appreciate it if the Circles will notify Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, 1010 Massachusetis 
Ave., Cambridge, by April 19, of the 
number who are planning to attend this 
meeting. 

Lottie F. Sampson, President. 


* * 

A PRESBYTERIAN TO UNIVERSAL- 
ISTS 

Dr. Robert Watson, pastor of the First 


Presbyterian Church of Boston, was the 
speaker at the last Lenten service of the 


Boston Ministers Meeting, March 29, 
held at 174 Newbury St. 
There were present the following 


ministers and friends: Huntley, Sprague, 
Whitney, Adams (Harry E.), Stevens, 
Walker, Peters, Spear, Bissell, Milburn, 
Hadley, Smith, Lewis, Perkins (W. S.), 
Titus, Attwood, Coons, Ayres, Raspe, 
van Schaick, Lee, Perkins (F. W.), Mar- 
shall, Leavitt (Worcester), Miss Freeman, 
Miss Earle. 

Dr. Watson brought to the ministers 
the message he had for his own congrega- 
tion, the night before. His dignified but 
friendly personality, his clear, vigorous 
words, held the closest attention cf the 
ministers throughout. His devotional 
services deeply touched every one. 

Dr. Watson said in part: “I count it a 
privilege to come to you and participate 
in the worship cf this hour. My subject 
is ‘The Greatest Question cf To-day. 
What IsIt?’ There are many great ques- 
tions to-day. Many of them startle us 
with their significance. I would not miss 
living in this age. The only people I am 
sorry for are those who have died and 
gone on, and those who are not yet 
born. 

“A Socialist in Cincinnati said to me last 
week, ‘Adopt the Socialistic program and 
put it into operation and you will solve 
all cther problems.’ At a single tax meet- 
ing I heard the single tax held up as the 
only solution. Mrs. Pankhurst told us 
that if we got suffrage for women all our 
problems would be sclved. 

“In Washington the other day I sat in 
a group who held that the one great 
question was justice for the farmer. 
Another group there asserted just as 
vigorously that the big question is reform 
of the tariff. I found also men who de- 
clared that Coolidge is right in insisting 
that ‘economy is the watchword.’ I 
found another large group in Washington 
who said that the question of the Eight- 
eenth ‘fmendment and the Volstead 


Act is more important than any other 
questions. 

“The subject of lawlessness is urged 
by others as the greatest subject before us. 
There are those who say that the real 
difficulty is the administration of criminal 
justice. A convention held recently in 
Chicago took the position that reform of 
motion pictures is the greatest problem. 
Another group said, ‘purify literature,’ 
and still others, ‘the youth question is the 
big one.’ There is the question of sex— 
the question of erotic literature and the 
question of impure movies. We do need 
better sex education. We need to dis- 
tinguish between frank, wholesome talk 
on this subject and mere nastiness. But 
this is not going to end our problems. 

“T am interested in the World Court 
and hope that in spite of dilatory tactics 
we will enter. I go further and favor 
entrance intc the League of Nations. 
But even when we get into the League 
we will not have solved all our problems. 
We will merely have secured a means to 
an end. 

“Great numbers say that the primary 
question is abolition of war. I was glad 
to see that the president of Boston Uni- 
versity declared the other day fer abolition 
of compulsory military training in the 
School of Business Administration. 

“There are those who say that the one 
great question is the application of the 
Golden Rule. Is there not a platinum 
Tule, also? Did not our Lord say we should 
go farther than a golden rule—‘Love one 
another even as I love you?’ Is it not 
startling to think that twenty centuries 
after Christ we are debating whether we 
had not better begin to apply the Golden 
Rule? 

‘All are important questions. Al] must 
be met if we are to build a better world 
here and now. 

“There are people who say the greatest 
question is ‘What must I do to be saved?’ 
Men are asking this question with an 
earnestness never felt before. 

“The greatest question is the one 
asked on that first Palm Sunday, ‘Who is 
this?’ It is not a theological question. It 
is a personal, pointed, practical question. 
Men said, “This is the prophet of Nazareth 
of Galilee.’ It is a great thing to have a 
prophet—a seer of the wisdom of God, 
revealing it not only by the message of 
the mouth but the greater message of the 
life. But that was not an adequate answer. 
The answer can only be made in terms of 
our own lives. 

“Who is this’ is the question the world 
has a right to ask of us. Some of us are 
answering by having splendid theological 
contests without conquests. We are 
trying to make perfect creeds and prove 
we have great intellects. A splendid lot 
of heat is coming out of it but an in- 
finitesimal amount of light. 

“If we answer this question as it ought 
to be answered, we will solve all other 


problems. Jesus was the one to take away 
the sin of the world—no matter how; but 
somehow. Beside the answer in the words 
of John the Baptist was there not an 
answer given in another way? The 
demons knew him. Do the demons of 
cur city know us? Is there not a flabbi- 
ness in our moral muscle? Do we not 


live so smoothly that we fail in the fight 


with wrong? 

“Do we not stress love so much that we 
forget that to love truly what is good we 
must hate what is evil? When evil abounds 
everywhere, when children are ground 
under a juggernaut, and men scoff at 
purity, is there not need of moral fire? 
Was there not revelation of Jesus also 
on the Mount of Transfiguration and down 
at the foot of the mountain when he met 
the invalid boy? Rabbi Wise told us 
Jesus was a historical character. He 
should have said more or less. Either 
Jesus must be more than a prophet or he 
must be less. 

“We can answer this question only as 
we answer it in life. Let us nct answer this 
question in creedal terms. Let us present 
an answer by revealing that Jesus is the 
redeemer of souls, Savior of sinners, 
master of life, our partner in every good 
undertaking. 

“T give it to you as a challenge. He is 
none other than the Son of man—my 
brother, your brother, tempted and tried 
in all points, but without sin, my Master 
whom it is my joy to obey, my Lord 
whom it is my joy to crewn. 

“With Thomas I can say, ‘My Lord and 
my God.’ Let us translate into our lives 
‘the life of lives.’ So men can say, ‘We 
know who fe is. It is written plainly in 
the book of that good life.’ ” 


* * 


DEATH OF DR. R. PERRY BUSH 


Dr. R. Perry Bush died suddenly Friday 
afternoon, April 2, in the library of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons in Boston, where 
he had been librarian for the past two years. 

Funeral! services were held in the chapel 
at Tufts College Sunday afternoon. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1926 
Previously reported............... 132 
Canton, Nie i282 eee 5 
Gotham: NAS oi eae ee. oe ee a 
Newtonville, Mass; 9205). <-3. 8k 9 
Bellows, Falls; Vise... eb eee $ 
Buiffalo,-N/'Y¥-;,Gracemmnces 28 ase i 
Providence, R. I., Mediator ...... 12 
Boston, Mass., Grove Hall ....... 14 
‘Waterloo, lowa..csasa eee ee 3 
Abington; Mass. S2.5erece, ee 5 
Stamford, Conn eae oa eee 11 
PLotal*...05.i.5 see. cae 212 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 12. Canton, N. Y., 
4. Gorham, N. H., 2. Buffalo, N. Y., 
Grace, 5. Waterloo, Iowa, 7. Total, 30. 
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| buzzing for some time. 


PHILADELPHIA WANTS INFORMA- 
TION 


To Delegates and Visitors to the Naiional 
Conventions of the General Sunday School 
Association, July 9 to July 13, and the 
Young People’s Christian Union, July 
13 to July 18. 

This is the first news from Philadelphia 
regarding these ecming Conventions, and 
yet the wheels of progress have been 
There is every 
; Teason why all should head towards these 

Conventions. Watch Onward and Leader 
' for write-ups about your Convention City 

and valuable information. 

The Sesquicentennial Exposition will 
open in Philadeiphia June 1 and remain 
in session until Dec. 1, and during this 
period it is estimated that there will be 
about 160,000 people entering and leav- 
ing the city every day. 

The hotels can accommodate only 
about 40,000 people, therefore the balance 
will be placed among the private families 
and boarding houses. Rocms are now 
being signed for in advance. 

We expect these to be the largest Con- 
ventions the Universalists ever held, for 
we have everything in our favor. A few 
of the advantages are as follows: 

1. the Sesquicentennial Exposition— 
the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

2. The reduced rates from all points. 
It has been years since the Y. P. C. U. or 

~ the Sunday School Association has enjoyed 
such concessions. All railroads, boat and 
bus lines will have rates lower than ever 
before. 

3. Fine highways for those who prefer 
to drive to the Conventions. 

Can you afford to stay at home and miss 
these Conventions? 

We expect all true Universalists to de- 
cide when they can come and at once sup- 
ply us with the information. If you con- 
sider our task we shall consider your com- 
fort. ; 

Some always desire hotel accommoda- 
tions and these can only be obtained by 
advance reservations. The hotels request 

_ that July reservations be made by or about 
May 1. 

Then there is the question of rooms at 
private homes or boarding or rooming 
houses. We can reserve only a limited 
number of these, and they must be signed 
for in advance. We have 100 rooms re- 
served, but don’t count on these remain- 
ing vacant for you, because the first 100 
writing for rooms will soon cross these off 
the list. 

The folowing is a list of hotels and their 
rates, and any one desiring a reservation 
should write stating rate desired and hotel 
preferred. 

Penna Hotel, 39th and Chestnut Sts., 
$2.50 to $5 per persen. 

Rittenhouse Hotel, 22d and Chestnut 
Sts., $4 to $5 per person. 


Bellevue Stratferd, Broad and Walnut 
Sts., $4 up per person. 

Spruce Hotel, 13th and Spruce Sts., 
$3 up per person. 

Hotel Adelphia, 13th and Chestnut Sts., 
$3.50 up per person with two in room. 

Hotel Walten, Broad and Locust Sts., 
$4 up per person, with two in room. 

Hotel Stanton, Broad and Spruce Sts., 
$2.50 ur per person, with two in room. 

Windsor Hetel, 1217 Filbert St., $3 
up per person. 

Sylvania Hotel, Juniper and Locust Sts., 
$3 up per person, two in room. 

Benjamin Franklin, Ninth and Chest- 
nut Sts., $7 up per dcuble room. 

Hotel Lorraine, Broad St. and Fair- 
mount Ave., $3 up per person. 

Majestic Hotel, Broad St. and Girard 
Ave., single rooms $4 to $5, double rooms 
$7 te $15. 

Green Hill Farms Hotel, City Line and 
Lancaster Ave., Overbrcok, double rooms 
$8 to $10 per day. 

There are no hotels in the immediate 
neighborhood of the churches, but all 
are near the cars. Green Hil! Farms Hotel 
is- recommended for those having auto- 
mobiles or desiring suburban atmosphere. 

Rooms in private homes $1.50 per 
night. 

Address all correspondence to 

Andrew J. Weakley, 
333 Woodlawn Ate., 
Glenside, Pa. 


~ ~ 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 23) 
worrying much about the doctors and 
lawyers and moralists whom our other 
writers have been considering. The one 
intellgent solution is to grapple with the 
problem on a world basis, carefully dis- 
tricting agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. The possibilities that this will 
happen are unfortunately slight. A 
prompt return to the land, however, 
accompanied by more intelligent methods 
of international commerce, might alleviate 
the danger. In any case the problem is 
disconcerting. Mr. Garrett handles it 
admirably, packing into this little volume 
all the meat of whole libraries. In the 
importance of its subject and the skill with 
which the author handles that subject 
the book deserves to rank with the best 

in the series. 
= = 


THE MINISTRY 
(Ccntinued from page 2) 
tendencies which I as an individual have, 
the ministry may be that road which will 
take me to my purpose better than another 
which might be better for some one else. 
The ministry is then. a method. one out 
of many methods, which is adapted to 
me and I tc it. And in choosing I expect 
the choice to permit for both a more 


abundant life. 
Donald Guy Lothrop. 
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Notices 
SPRING RALLY AND BANQUET 
Universalist Men’s Organizations of Massa— 
chusetts 
Friday, April 23, 1926. 
Boston City Club Auditorium. 
ing at 6 p.m. Banquet at 6.30 p. m. 


Social gather- 


Speakers 

Ex-Governor John L. Bates. 

Robert W. Hill. 

Tickets at $2.50 each may be secured by sending 
application to Alvar W. Polk, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, with the money. e 

Informal dress. 

Special places of honor will be accorded to groups 
bringing: 

1. Largest number of men the longest distance. 

2. 100 per cent of their membership. 

3. Largest number of men irrespective of dis— 
tance. 

How many are coming from your church? 
= x 


BETHANY UNION 

The Annual Meeting of Bethany Union will be 

held at 14 Worcester Street, Boston, at 3.30 p. m- 

Wednesday, April 14. All members of the corpora- 

tion are cordially invited to be present. Tea will be 

served and the house opened for inspection after 
the meeting. 

Frank A. Dewick, President. 


~ = 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL CONVENTION FOR 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Simultaneous conventions of thirty states and 
many counties wil] parallel the Woman’s Nationak 
Convention for Law Enforcement, held at the Wash- 
ington Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 11-13. 

The Washington Convention begims Sunday, 
April 11, at 3.30 p. m., with a great religious meet- 
ing. Dr. Cadman will give a Sunday radio address 
from New York City at 4.15 for the convention. 
Ministers are urged to unite in public prayer Sun- 
day morning. 

California, with a committee of 5,000 women, 
proposed a simultaneous convention at San Fran- 
cisco, with radio from Washington, Tuesday, 
April 14, from Alleziance Luncheon. National 
messages will be broadcast. Other states and coun- 
ties are planning to hold Sunday meetings and ses— 
sions Tuesday and will pass the Washington reso- 
lutions, to be sent out by air mail from central con- 
vention in Washington to simultaneous meetings. 

To meet the situation created by the propaganda 
of liquor men, in Congress and outside, who threaten 
to control coming primaries and elections, let women 
unite in prayer, organized effort, and votes to pro- 
teet our country from lawlessness and to make our 
democracy safe for our children. 

= ~*~ 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 

The regular meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be held on Fri- 
day, April 16, at the Roxbury church, on Buena 
Vista St. Let every member try to bring a friend 
and see if this can not be the largest meeting of the 
season. Bring a box lunch and enjoy the social 
hour afterwards. 

Alice H. Scott, Secreiary. 
= = 

YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL CONVOCATION 


The seventeenth Annual Convocation for minis- 
ters conducted by the Yale Divinity School will be 
held this year April 19-21. The Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching will be delivered by Rev. 
Raymond Calkins, D. D., of Cambridge, Mass. 
Theme, “The Christian Experience and the Chris- 
tian Ministry.”—1. The Christian Experience and 
the Quest of Certainty. 2. The Christian Experi- 
ence and the Ground of Certainty. 3. The Chris- 


er (1). 6. 
tian Preacher (2). 7. The Christian Experience and 
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the Christian Pastor. 8. The Cultivation of the 
Christian Experience. 

The Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures on Theology 
will be given by Prof. George A. Coe, Ph. D., LL. D., 
of New York City, on “The Motives of Men.” 
1. Disillusion as to Himself Creeps upon the Twen- 
tieth Century Man. 2. This Disillusionment is 
Itself Illusory. 3. Yet Our Capacities Are in 
Bondage. 4. How Can They Be Released? 

The Terry Lectures, which deal with the relation 
of religion and science, will be given by Prof. Wil- 
liam Ernest Hocking, Ph. D., of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Professor Hocking’s theme is ‘““Man, Nature 
and Freedom.”’ 1. The Self and the Body. 2. The 
Body and Freedom. 38. The Realm of Motives. 

The School, which is interdenominational, cor- 
dially invites all ministers to attend. 

ras 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


License to preach granted by New York Conven- 
tion to Donald K. Evans, now of Morrisville, Ver- 
mont, has been approved. 

George F. Fortier, Clerk. 
x * 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

April 13-16: Rev. William Horace Day, D. D., 
the United Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 20-23: Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D., Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Laymea’s Week: April 27-30: 

April 27: Mr. Philip Cabot, lecturer on the Opera- 
tion and Management of Public Utilities, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

April 28: Mr. Henry S. Dennison, president Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company. 

April 29: Mr. Richard Billings, direc.or Boston 
and Maine Railroad, ete. 

April 30: Hon. Sanford Bates, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Corrections and President Ameri- 
can Prison Association. 

Soe 
LEADERS WANTED 
Copies of the Christian Leader for March 13, 1926, 
are wanted at this office. 
* * 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 

Meets at Camp Hill, Ala., for ten days, June 25 
to July 5, 1926. Courses in Bible Study, Teaching 
Methods, Church History, Missionary Education, 
Work with Young People, etc. 

Financial needs for the approaching season are 
$500. Annual memberships are $2 each; Patrons 
$10; Life Members $25. 

Complete information sent upon request. 

Rev. George A. Gay, Director, 
Box 158, Camp Hill, Ala. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Etta Fish Tingley 

Mrs. Etta Fish Tingley, widow of Charles E. 
Tingley, died at her home in Wakefield, Mass., 
March 20. She was born in Wisconsin and it was in 
Milwaukee that she was married, in 1887. She had 
lived for many years in Wakefield, where Mr. Ting- 
ley died in 1924. 

Mrs. Tingley was best known for her devotion to 
the cause of humanity. She was the leading spirit 
among the band of women in Wakefield who made 
surgical dressings for the allied soldiers and other 
things for Belgian relief for three years before the 
United States declared war. That she might be 
better fitted, she took a special course in surgical 
dressings work at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
and was chairman of that branch of the local Red 
Cross throughout its most active existence. She 
also headed the Volunteer Service work, assisted in 
civilian relief and the liberty loan drives. 

In the Universalist church she took more than the 
ordinary interest and in 1922 was chairman of a 
committee which raised $10,000 and remodeled and 
improved the church edifice. Such institutions 
as the Y. M. C. A. the Visiting Nurse Association, 
and the Elizabeth E. Boit Home for Aged Women 
claimed and received her support in many ways. 
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Mrs. Tingley is survived by one daughter, Miss 
Gertrude Tingley, who is the soloist of Temple 
Israel, Boston, by two brothers, Colonel Irving A. 
Fish of Milwaukee and William Fish, living in Aus- 
tralia, and other relatives. : 

Funeral services were conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. W.S. Perkins, D. D. 


Mrs. Elizabeth L. Walker 


With the passing of Mrs. E. L. Walker, the widow 
of the late Cephas N. Walker, of Worcester, Mass., 
the First Church lost one of the best friends it ever 
had. She was always doing something for it and 
out of a whole heart. The years, with the burdens 
and disabilities which they bring, did not chill her 
zeal. Until the last she was at her place at the 
church service and the social gatherings. In her 
day she had been a successful teacher of boys in the 
Sunday school, secretary of the Mission Circle, 
chairman of the Mission Literature Committee, 
involving a great deal of correspondence and work, 
and had held many other positions of usefulness. 
She was gifted with her pen and very patriotic in 
spirit. She made her life count for good in many 
ways. Her cheery word and smile will long be missed. 
To her daughter, Mrs. Jessie Davenport, and family, 
and her sister-in-law, Miss Walker, who made her 
home with her, will go the warmest sympathy of all 
who knew her and loved to call her friend. 


Luella Poling 

Miss Luella Poling, daughter of Reuben and Sarah 
Poling, third child of a family of five children, was 
born July 10, 1871, at Allen Center, Ohio, and died 
March 25, 1926. She spent her active life as a 
school teacher. She taught at Allen Center a num- 
ber of years, and was very successful. She was a 
member of the Universalist church at Woodstock, 
Ohio, and while attending the teacher’s training 
course at Springfield, Ohio, attended our church 


there. She was also a member of the Daughters of 
Veterans. She was loved and respected by all who 
knew her. Funeral services were held at the Allen 


Center church March 28, conducted by Rev. Ira W. 
McLaughlin, pastor at Springfield, Ohio. 
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ALGOMA CAMP 


A Summer Place for Boys 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Care ofahome. Forty boys, ages 10 to 
17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For free illustrated booklet 
write to EV. HENRY E. POLLEY, 

Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


A Twentieth Century Man’s Faith in God 
By GEORGE R. DODSON, Ph. D. 


The substance of four sermons in 


KING’S CHAPEL 


Send ten cents in stamps to the Secretary, King’s 
Chapel House, 27 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
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Crackling 


In a collection of the worst poetry that 
has ever been written, we find this by 
J. Gordon Coogler, who deplores the low 
state of letters in the Southland: 


“Alas! for the South, her books have 
. grown fewer, 
She never was much given to literature.” 


This suggests to the Churchman An- 
drew Lang’s favorite, a pathetic lament 
on a sick gipsy woman taken to the hos- 
pital: 

“There we leave her, there we leave her, 
Far from where her swarthy kindred 
roam, 

In the Searlet Fever, Scarlet Fever, 

Searlet Fever Convalescent Home.” 
—Christian Register. 
* * 

A Bishop in India prided himself on 
saying the right and tactful word to every 
one he met, and by reason of his office 
he was not accustomed to find his remarks 
questioned. ‘“‘So strange I should run up 
against you, dear madam,” he said, “‘be- 
cause I was chatting only a few minutes 
since with your two dear children.’’ 

“Bishop,” said the lady, “I have no 
children.” 

‘Are you sure?”’ he asked earnestly.— 
Passing Show. 

* * 

“Does your man work, Mrs. Waggs?” 

“Oh, yes; he peddles balloons whenever 
there’s a parade in town. What does 
your husband do?” 


“He sells smoked glasses during eclipses” 


of the sun.””—Life. 
* * 

Boise, Idaho.—Fred Call, a national 
forest fire guard, recently saved a giant 
tree by crawling into the hollow part, 
which was aflame, and cutting away the 
burning wood. First he chopped the tree 
down.—Great Falls (Mont.) Leader. 

* * 


ATTENTION! 
LINCOLN SHARE HOLDERS 

The last Monday of February this year 
comes on Tuesday, February 23. 

—From an ad in a Massachusetts paper. 
* * 

Fair Newspaper Visitor: ‘““And so you 
work in the composing room! Isn’t that 
fine! Won’t you sing something you've 
composed?”—St. Louis Christian Advocate. 

* * 
' “What famous general was buried in 
Grant’s Tomb in five letters? I’ve tried 
Napoleon and Washington and neither of 
them fits!’”’—Ewchange. 

* * 

There are 17,000,000 telephones in the 
United States, so when a girl makes it in 
two guesses she isn’t doing so badly at 
that.—American Lumberman. 

* * 

You can’t blame a spinster for being 
particular; if she hadn’t been particular 
she wouldn’t be one.—Birmingham Press. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Palinhie Gond: 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 
And all Printing worth Doing Well 


WALLACE SPOONER 
61-88 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 183. 
College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Muatic 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school foe 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious an@ 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scien- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A,large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodioug 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England towa 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ili. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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THE NATIONAL LAYMEN’S COMMITTEE 


Japan has set an example for churches at home. 


Word has just come that Mr. Terazawa, our 


minister in Shizuoka, Japan, has asked each member of his church to make a regular monthly contribu- 


tion for the Five Year Program. 


Thus a Mission Church sets a goal for the rest of us to aim at. 


Shizuoka brings the total number of churches on our Honor Roll to one hundred and sixty-two, and 


there are several more which have made partial acceptances. 


Alabama 
Camp Fill 


California 


Oakland 


Colorado 
Denver 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Stafford 
Stamford 


District cf Columbia 
Washing ton 


Florida 

Miami 
Pensacola 
Tarpon Springs 


Illinois 

Chicago, North Shore 
Chicago, St. Paul’s 
Clinton 

Galesburg 
Hutsonville 

Joliet 

‘Oak Park 

Peoria 

Sharpsburg 
Stocktun 

Table Grove 
Urbana 
Waltonville 


Indiana 
Cunot 
Indianapolis 
Manchester 
Roann 


Iowa 
Mount Pleasant 
Waterloo 


Kansas 
Hutchinson 


Kentucky 
Burlington 


Maine 
Andover 
Augusta 


THE HONOR ROLE 


Brunswick 
Canton 
Exeter 
Fairfield 
Freeport 
Gardiner 
Guilford 
Hiram 
Machias 
Oakfield 
Oakland 
Old Town 
Portland, Congress Square 
Rockland 
Rumford 
West Paris 


Maryland 
Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
Amesbury 
Arlington 

Attleboro 

Bosten, Charlestown 
Boston, Grove Hall 
Boston, Roxbury 
Braintree 
Cambridge, First 
Cheshire 

Everett 

Franklin 
Lawrence 

Lynn 

Malden 

Mansfield 
Medfcrd Hillside 
Melrose 

Methuen 

Norwell 

Plymouth 
Provincetown 
Quincy 

Salem 

Somerville, West 
Springfield, Second 
Waltham 

Warren 

Wercester, First 


Michigan 
Detroit 

East Liberty 
Grand Rapids 


Minnesota 
Owatonna 


New Hampshire 
Berlin 

Concord 
Marlboro 

Nashua 
Westmoreland 
Winchester 
Woodsville 


New Jersey 
Newark 


New York 

Bristol 

Brooklyn, Good Tidings 
Canandaigua 

Canton 

Central Square 

Cicero 

Dexter 

Henderson 

Little Falls 

Madison 

Middleport 

New York, Divine Paternity 
North Salem 

Nunda 

Rochester 

Van Hornesville 


North Carolina 
Christian Hill 
Clinton 

Deep Run 
Durham 
Greensboro 
Greenville 
Hopewell 
Kinston 
Magnolia 

Oak Grove 

Old Sparta 
Outlaw’s Bridge 
Pigeon River 
Pink Hill 
Rocky Mount 
Smith Chapel 
Stanhope 
Woodington 


Let’s make it an even two hundred! 


Ohio 
Blanchester 
Caledonia 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Cuba 
Greenville 
Jersey 
LeRoy 

Little Hocking 
Milford 
Norwalk 
Olive Branch 


Pennsylvania 
Athens 

Bradford 

Hop Bottom 
Kingsley 
Philadelphia, Messiah 
Philadelphia, Restoration 
Seranton 

Smithton 

Standing Stone 
Wellsburg 


Rhode Island 
Cumberland 
Providence, Mediator 
Woonsocket 


South Carolina 
Mountville 


Vermont 
Derby Line 
South Strafford 
Williamsville 
Woodstock 


West Virginia 
Fork Ridge 


Wisconsin 
Racine 
Stoughton 
Wausau 


Ontario, Canada 
Olinda 


Japan 
Shizuoka 


